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The Silt First Surmounted 
All These Barriers to Sixes 


Look back four years, please—to the time when 
Howard E. Coffin started to design this HUDSON. 

Every Six was a high-priced car. 

Every Six was a heavy car. 

Every Six was costly in tires, in fuel, in upkeep. All 
men envied, but few could enjoy, the luxury of Sixes. 


Note Conditions Now 


Then came this new-type HUDSON, weighing under 
3000 pounds. Price, fuel and tire cost were cut practically 
in two, 

Motordom fairly gasped. And they said, you know, that 
such things were impossible in a sturdy, high-grade car. 

Look now where the Light Six stands. It dominates the 
field above $1000. It is almost taken for granted, when 
one speaks of a class car, that it is of this HUDSON type. 

Remember that as one contribution which HUDSON en- 
gineers made to motoring. They opened the gates to Sixes. 


10,000 Now Running 
All Doubters Won Over 


Most motorists, we think, never doubted that this new- 
type car was right. It was a Howard E. Coffin creation— 
a HUDSON — and that was assurance enough. They 
bought hundreds before they saw it. Then they came od 


the thousands. For one whole year we kept weeks behind 
on orders, while we multiplied our output by five.: 

Now more than 10,000 are running. In the past two 
seasons they have covered millions of miles. If there are 
now any doubters, there are owners near by to say, 


“HUDSON is perfect—it’s my ideal car.” 
Others May Be Right 


Other Light Sixes among the newcomers may prove 
themselves right in time. But HUDSON has proved al- 
ready. It's an attained success. Its designers had a four- 
year start. Ina hundred ways it is better than when new, 
just as other new cars will be bettered. 

The HUDSON is a finished production. Every touch 
and detail shows this. It is the lightest 7-passenger Six. 
And it stands preeminent in most minds, we think, as 
the class car of this type. 

Inquiry and comparison will point you to the HUDSON. 
This car is certainly right. No car ever built is a safer 
investment. d men who take pride in their cars like 
to say, “My car is a HUDSON.” 

Our dealers are everywhere. 

7-Passenger Phaeton, $1550, f. o. b. Detroit 
Four other body styles 


The HUDSON Company never loses interest in the cars it sells. 


So long as a car is in service we maintain our interest in the character 
of its service. That's one great reason for HUDSON reputation. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


We have dealers everywhere. These are a few in your vicinity: 


Albia—W. T. Pilkington. 
Algona—L. T. Griffin. 
Brit—Britt Motor Co. 
Boone—Crary Motor Car Co. 





Buffalo Center—B. D. Sterling. 
Creston—Browa & Elliott. Edgewood—Edgewood Auto * Supply Co. 
Council Bluffs—Wiiliam Roper. E-thervili der 
Clartnda— Lisle 4 Co. Fariey—Joha 
Cherokee— ont Bros. Farragut—The Farragut —- —cazee Co. 
} wo neny ee «& S Robbine. Fort Dodge—Katght Motors Co. 
Cedar Rapids— Ell wood-Townsend Motor Co. elie od Auto Co. 
R. O. Duree. Gtadbrook ward Rehder. 
Charlies City—O’ Harrow Hardware Co. Goldfield—Bilewett Auto Co. 
F. Lyddon Grianell—J. N. & Son. 
Clear Lake—H. D. Mas Hampton—Roemer Gibson Co. 
—Corydon Auto Co. Humboldt—Jackson Car Coa. 
Citaton—M. J. Ida Grove—Pficher Hardware Co. 
Dabuqee—Schrup Motor Car Co. lowa Falie—A. C. Otterbach. 
Dallas Center—Zuck & Moser Auto Co. Towa City—Carr Motor Co. 


Decorah—Gas. Sheggrad. Jefferson—W. H. Barker Auto Co. 
Des Lg) Automobile Co.. Lameoai—J 






Rateee Semen & Singer. 
. C. Danieison. Shenandoah—J. R. Stickier. 
& ieee tase Monson. 

Stoax City—J. W. Ohiman. 
Mbliey —W. W. Overholser. 

Sheidon— Western Rudber & Auto Co. 
jpencer—Maurer Co. 

"s Garage. 


& t 
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Co. South English—S 
| ae 8 













Mason City—Hathorn 


‘Wilson 
Nevada—Nevada Auto Co. Toledo—Jones Bros. Auto Co. 
pow Sengte—= Motor Co. Webster City—Parkhurst & Lavender Auto 
Ne . A. Woody Garage. 

York Covey. Waucon—T. J. Werhan. 
Ottumwa—Reeves Auto Co. Waterloo—Peverill Motor Sales Co. 

H. C. Reese. Washington—Smith & Clark. 
Radcliffe—Glide Aute Co. West Branch—Fred 
Richiand—Richland Motor Car Ce. West Liberty—H. J. Smith. 
Red Oak—Petty Automobile Co. Wall Lake—Wall Lake Auto Co. 
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SOME NEIGHBORS’ BOYS 


BY L. H. GRANGER | 


We reached the new farm between 
four and five o’clock of a late February 
evening, after a twenty-five mile drive. 
We were tired and hungry, but the 
house was empty, and a stove had to 
be set up and the cooking things and 
food had to be dug out before there 
would be anything to satisfy our hun- 
ger. So, without more ado, at it we 
went. Fortunately, we had put all the 
kitchen things in one wagon. While 
we were at this, a wagon stopped in 
the road, about fifty feet away, and 
the man who was sitting on the board 
laid across the front end of the wagon 
box, proceeded to size us up. It was 
not yet dark, and we could see him 
quite well as we worked between the 
house and the wagon. He was a thin, 
angular fellow, apparently of good 
height, and with a kindly wrinkled 
face. He did not speak to us, and as 
we were getting hungrier and more 
tired every minute, we did not stop 
to speak to him. After a while, as it 
grew dusky, he drove on. I thought to 
myself that this must be a rather un- 


friendly neighborhood, but we were so J 


busy getting settled for the night that 
I did not worry about it. 

I asked one of the neighbors who 
had stopped in the second day, wheth- 
er there was any chance to get some- 
one to sow my oats, as I was short- 
handed. He told me I could probably 
get “old man” Rowe, who lived half a 
mile to the west. When I went over 
to see him about it, I recognized in 
“old man” Rowe the unsociable passer- 
by cf our first evening. I confess J 
was rather prejudiced against him, and 
if | had known anyone else to see, I 
should not have asked him to do the 
work. However, I told him how I was 
fixed, and asked him whether he could 
help me out. He did not say much, 
but after a time he “’lowed that he 
could,’ so we arranged that we should 
begin the next morning. 

When I saw the old man at his home 
he impressed me as a fine example of 
the typical, lazy, old-fashioned farmer. 
He talked very little, whittled most of 
the time, moved very slowly, and spat 
tobacco juice with an accuracy that 
aroused my admiration. But when the 
old man got into action the next morn- 
ing, he was an altogether different sort 
of a person. There were not many 
machine seeders in that part of the 
country, and most of the small grain 
was sown by hand. He slung a sack 
of oats over his shoulder, and started 
out with a free, swinging gait, and a 
perfectly timed sweep of the arm that 
Was real poetry of motion. There was 
no lost time nor motion. He knew 
exactly where we wanted the bags of 
seed distributed; he spent no time in 
needless conversation. He was a mas- 
ter of the art of seeding. 

That was the beginning of an ac- 
quaintance with the old man which 
lasted several years, and I came to 
have quite a liking for him. He was 
. man of very limited schooling, but 
he had the instincts of a perfect gen- 
Ueman. He had been a soldier in the 
northern army for three years, and 
carried somewhere in his body a 
Southern bullet which every now and 
again caused him a lot of trouble. I 
asked him one day whether he drew a 
pension, and he said that he did not, 
that he had never applied for one. He 
Said that the war had cost the govern- 
ment a lot of money, that it was badly 
in debt, and he knew how hard it was 
to get out of debt, so he did not in- 
tend to ask for a pension unless he 
£0t to a point where he could not take 
a of himself. He was a kindly soul. 

“ never had a mean word for any- 
onal although he was rather keen for 
wk. gossip of the neighborhood. His 

= had a sharp tongue in her head. 
og man Rowe had two boys, the 
5 named John, but always called 
ernie, about twenty, and the young- 
er, Willie, about twelve. There was 








good blood in the old man, and in his 
wife, and these boys would have made 
good men if they had been given the 
right sort of a start. The trouble was 
that the old man was too kindly. He 
was always shielding the boys, always 
giving them the easy end, never plac- 
ing any responsibility on them. John- 
nie was a big, husky fellow, much 
stronger than the old man, but not do- 
ing half as much work. Not being 
given man’s work and man’s responsi- 
bilities, he grew up a weak, indecisive 
fellow, who never could be depended 
upon. He went off one time with a 
couple of horse traders who were 
working through the country, and we 
heard nothing from him until the next 
summer, when word came that he was 
in jailh He had been used as a stool- 
pigeon by the traders, but we never 
learned just what the trouble was. The 
old man spent a lot of money to get 
Johnnie out of trouble, so much that 
he had to put a second mortgage on 
the farm, and the time came when he 
was driven to see what he could do to 
get a pension. His claim was a good 
one, and the congressman from that 
district not only got him a regular 








boys, of sixteen, eighteen and twenty 
,years, respectively, and I found them 
and the old man sitting around the 
kitchen stove. The old man was one 
of these bluff, hearty sort of fellows 
who always speak in a loud voice and 
give one the impression of great cor- 
diality. “Glad to see ye, neighbor; 
pull up a cheer and sit,” was his greet- 
ing. The boys hitched around to make 
room, but said nothing. 

I told the old man that I might need 
a little more corn, and had heard he 
had some to sell. He said he “always 
tried to raise enough so he could ac- 
commodate the neighbors.” I asked 
him what it was worth. He said that 
he had taken a load to town that day, 
just to get some grocery money, and 
had got fifty cents, but he wasn’t cal- 
culating to sell any more at that price. 
The upshot of it was that before I left, 
I bought fifteen hundred bushels of 
him at fifty-five cents, he all the time 
trying to give me the impression that 
he was letting me have it purely as an 
accommodation, and because he could 
not refuse to help out a neighbor. As 


a matter of fact, he sold the rest at 
fifty cents, and hauled it to town, three 





The Solution of the Boy Problem is Some Play and Some Responsibility. 


pension, but considerable back money, 
which saved the farm for him. Willie 
grew up to be just about such a boy as 
Johnnie, with no greater sense of re- 
sponsibility, and I do not know what 
became of him. 

Here were two boys whose lives 
were ruined, in a way, simply because 
their father wanted to save them the 
hard knocks. He never allowed them 
to tackle any of the hard jobs, never 
placed any responsibility on them, 
never let them get the notion that 
they were a part of the establishment, 
with corresponding obligations. He 
never let them have. the pleasure of 
feeling that they were working with 
their father for the common good. 





The first summer I raised about one 
hundred and sixty pigs, many more 
than I had corn to feed. I heard that 
“old man” Black had some corn to sell, 
and I went down to see him, about 
three miles away, one night after the 
chores were done. I had heard of him, 
but had not met him. He lived in a 
small, story and a half, unpainted 
house. He had a stable that would ac- 
commodate eight horses, a lean-to cov- 
ered with straw, which would take 
care of two or three cows, and a crib 
that would probably hold three thou- 
sand bushels of corn. He was a grain 
farmer. He kept two or three cows to 
furnish milk and butter, and one sow 
to furnish meat. Corn was his prin- 
cipal crop, although jhe grew a few 
acres of oats each year. He had three 








miles farther. And let me say here 
that whenever I have found it neces- 
sary to buy corn, and I buy more or 
less every year, I have always had to 
pay a few cents more than my neigh- 
bors could get for it in town. They 
will always haul past me to town rath- 
er than let me have it at the market 
price. And I do not think that neigh- 
borhood was any. different from thou- 
sands of other neighborhoods. 

When I was leaving, Mr. Black asked 
me when I wanted the corn. I told 
him I had crib room, and he could 
bring it as soon as he liked. “We'll 
be thar tomorrow morning,” were his 
parting words. And he was. Bright 
and early the next morning, the old 
man and his three boys were on hand 
with four big loads of corn. They 
spelled one another shoveling it into 
the crib, and the speed at which they 
unloaded was a caution. When the 
wagons were unloaded they started off 
—according to age—the horses at a 
sharp trot, the wagons rattling over 
the frozen ground, and the boys and 
the old man yelling back and forth to 
one another. There was no time lost. 
Everything moved with a rattle. 

As I came to know this family, I 
found that the manner in which they 
delivered the corn to me was but an 
illustration of the way they did every- 
thing. They farmed two hundred and 
forty acres, eight of which they rent- 
ed, and they always worked together 
when possible. The boys had been 
taught to handle teams at an early 








age, and to make full hands at every- 
thing which did not require a man’s 
strength. They had very little school- 
ing; the old man did not believe in it. 
Their farming operations were so sim- 
ple that it was never necessary for 
them to do much thinking for them- 
selves. They had nothing in the way 
of home life. The mother was simply 
the cook and housekeeper. From the 
time the boys were old enough to do 
farm work, they were father’s boys. 
The mother had nothing to say. She 
was a patient, mild-eyed, household 
drudge. The old man was, “boss of 
this here shebang,’’ as he himself put it. 

I watched this family with great in- 
terest. The way the old man and the 
boys worked together aroused my ad- 
miration. I used to dream of the time 
when I might have three or four big, 
husky sons, and how we would make 
the work fly. A family that could work 
together like this could do about what 
it wanted to do, and be about what it 
wanted to be. But one by one the 
Black boys drifted away. The first 
one went the year after I bought my 
first corn. Two years afterward the 
second one, and before long the third. 
The old man was left with his quarter- 
section, fretting his life out because 
he could not raise as much corn as he 
did when the boys were there. The 
boys went out as hired hands, and 
they were good ones in the field. They 
saved their money, married, rented 
farms, and followed the same methods 
the old man had taught them. They 
were always hustlers, but they never 
amounted to much as citizens. They 
read nothing, had never learned to en- 
tertain themselves, and as their sys- 
tem of farming gave them a lot of 
spare time in the winter, they got into 
bad company, drank a great deal, and 
the two older ones went to the bad 
generally. 

The second boy worked for me the 
summer he left home, and from him I 
got an idea of the trouble. It was the 
same old story of all work and no play. 
The boys never had anything of their 
own. While each one had his particu- 
lar team to work, and a particular har- 
ness and wagon, everything belonged 
to the old man? He bought all their 
clothes. The money was doled out 
in driblets from time to time, as was 
necessary, but no boy had anything 
of his own. Once in a while, the old 
man had a generous streak while in 
town, and “blew” himself to give the 
boys a good time, but it was always 
the old man who bossed things and 
carried the pocketbook. When there 
was plenty of work ahead, the old man 
had a genius for working up enthusi- 
asm. His slap-bang, noisy way ap- 
pealed to the boys, and they worked 
with him with a will. But as the boys 
got older, they began to see that there 
was nothing ahead for them with the 
old man. He was too masterful to give 
them a chance. Having been taken 
out of school early and kept at hard 
work throughout the planting, grow- 
ing and harvesting seasons, they had 
made few friends among other boys 
and girls, so they had really nothing to 
tie them to home or neighborhood. 





I got to thinking about these two 
families the other night. I have some 
boys of my own now, between four- 
teen and nineteen years of age. Like 
many other fathers, no doubt, I have 
been drifting along without giving 
much: thought to their future. An in- 
cident happened with one of them last 
week which caused me to do some 
serious thinking that night. I find that 
I have been making the same mistake 
that old man Rowe made, and, strange 
as it may seem, the same mistakes 
that old man Black made. I hope I 
have realized the situation before it is 
too late. 2 

How is it with you and your boys, 
neighbor? 
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Reading for Farmers 


A certain person at one time bub- 
bled over with pure delight over arti- 
cles of ours the like of which he now 
criticises, and is now deeply grieved 
to find in Wallaces’ Farmer general 
editorials such as are sometimes found 
on the first three or follr pages. He 
strongly objects to “It’s a Long Way 
to Tipperary”—an article widely cop- 
ied, which has delighted preachers 
and business men as well as farmers; 
“The President on National Defenses,” 
“Government Ships,” “The Wastes of 
War,” etc. 

We are not bothered in the least by 
the opinion of this critic, who has the 
best of reasons for not liking our ed- 
itorials, and we mention the matter 
only because it gives us an opportu- 
nity to state our opinion of the farm- 
er, whether in the corn belt, the wheat 
belt, or New England, and also our 
point of view in talking to him through 
iWallaces’ Farmer. 

The farmer is interested in making 
money, in growing crops and live stock 
and in marketing them to the best 
advantage in order to make the most 
money; but hé does not live for this 
alone. He is not a muck raker. I use 
that word in the sense in which Bun- 
yan uses it in Pilgrim’s Progress: the 
man who was so interested and busy 
in raking in the muck that he failed 
to look up and see the crown which 
the angel was holding within his 
reach. The farmer makes money, and 
should make it as a means of making 
a happy, comfortable home for his 
wife and children, for fitting his chil- 
dren for their life work, and prepar- 
ing for himself and his wife a glorious 
and happy old age. 

He is interested in the waste of war, 
for he knows that sooner or later he 
will be called upon to pay in some 
way for at least part of that waste. 
He is interested in national ships and 
national defenses; for he is a citizen 
and patriot as well as a farmer. His 
range of vision is not limited to the 
four corners of hs farm or township or 
county or state, or even his own na- 
tion. 

Nor is he devoid of sentiment; for 
he has a soul and aspirations which 
neither dollars nor office can satisfy. 
Hence the song which this aforesaid 
certain person thinks out of place in 
the columns of an agricultural paper, 
but which has touched the heart of all 
mations, and is sung today around the 
world, naturally appeals to the farmer. 
For he was a lover once, or if young, 
will be one; and this desire of the sol- 
dier to return in time to “the sweet- 
est girl I know” grips the heart of the 
farmer and of men universally. It 
typifies also the struggle and hope in 
every good man’s heart to realize his 





ideal, whether that be a _ vigorous, 
clean manhood, or a position of power 
and usefuiness in life, or a family that 
will do him honor in a green and glo- 
rious old age. 

We notice that the assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture, in a recent article, 
laments the fact that there is so much 
agricultural lore and agricultural wis- 
dom for which the farmer seemingly 
has no appetite. We might add that 
never before was there so much agri- 
cultural information afloat, furnished 
by the United States Department of 
Agriculture, the agricultural colleges 
and the experiment station, which the 
farmer does not seem to apppropriate 
and utilize. In our opinon what the 
farmer needs is not more information, 
but a keener appetite for information. 

.The farmer is not. a baby, to be 
spoon-fed, nor a goose or chicken, to 
be force-fed. If we can stimulate a de- 
sire for better things in farming and 
in living, so that he asks us questions, 
we are ready to call upon all the 
sources of agricultural information in 
the wide world, in order that we may 
answer him. For only that food makes 
real growth—whether it be spiritual, 
mental or agricultural—which is taken 
with a relish, growing out of a con- 
scious want. In other words, if we can 
stimulate the appetite for information 
tle farmer will get it. To know our- 
selves diseased is half our cure. That’s 
the reason the farmer pays his good 
money for Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Pork for Profit 


Some of our readers are rather sick 
of the business of pork production. 
They are getting hit, getting a biff 
first on one side-of the head and then 
on the other, like the small boy who 
has need of chastisement (although 
we don’t believe in cuffing on the side 
of the head), but who feels that after 
all he is not the fellow who is guilty, 
and that somebody else ought to take 
the punishment. So the pork produc- 
ers feel that they are getting hit first 
on one side and then on the other, 
and now all around, through no fault 
of theirs. 

They had nothing to do with bring- 
ing on the war; but the war boosted 
the price of wheat, and wheat carried 
corn up with it. When corn was worth 
70 cents, they were selling their pork 
at 6 cents to the local buyer, and failed 
to get anywhere near the price of the 
corn fed. That was one biff they did 
not bring on themselves. 

Then came another—the foot and 
mouth disease—which -prevented not 
a few farmers from selling their cattle 
when they should have gone. They 
could not afford to sell their cattle 
without selling their hogs, and yet 
they felt as if they were throwing 
away money every day, and felt tempt- 
ed to quit the stock business altogeth- 
er. They were not to blame for that. 
It is hard to figure out who was to 
blame; but very few of the cattle and 
hog feeders were to blame. 

What shall we do about it? Quit tha 
business? Not on your life! For if 
you quit the business and turn to rais- 
ing grain, there is a strong probability 
that you will be very long on grain 
and short on live stock, and then get 
another biff worse than both the oth- 
ers together. What, then, shall we do 
about it? Simply study how to grow 
pork more cheaply. Growing pork for 
profit means selling it at more than it 
cost you. Some of our readers may 
say: How can it be done? We don’t 
need to tell any of our readers, old or 
young, that there is no profit in feed- 
ing hogs on corn alone, not even if 
they had it at 20 cents a bushel. We 
don’t mind telling you a true story 
about a preacher to illustrate this 
point: 

Some admirer in the congregation 
presented him with a brood sow, and 
he, at some expense built a fine pen 
with a corn crib overhead. The sow 
had, he tells us, nine little pigs; and 
it was fun for his youngsters (preach- 
ers youngsters have plenty of mischief 
in them) to get up into the corn crib 
and throw down corn until, we imag- 
ine, even the brood sow hated the 
sight of it. But after a while her milk 
began to dry up through feeding too 
much corn, and the pigs began to grow 
smaller and smaller, as he thought. So 
he concluded one day that he would 
turn them out and give them some ex- 
ercise. This preacher had a number 
of stands of bees, and one of the pigs, 
being of an inquisitive turn of mind, 
concluded he would inspect the bee- 








hive. Naturally, the bee warriors, who 
are always on the lookout to protect 
their home from attack, went after the 
pig, and the swarm followed. They 
went racing around his yard until the 
preacher opened the gate and let them 
out. The marshal thought he would 
have a joke on the preacher, and he 
started in to arrest the pigs and put 
them in the pound. The swarm of 
bees took after the marshal, and there 
was fun for the whole town. We heard 
that story long, long ago; but we jot- 
ted it down in our mental notebook 
that pigs don’t do well on corn alone; 
and all our observation since has veri- 
fied this. 

What else? If you have a good blue 
grass pasture, and let your pigs have 
free range in that, it will help some; 
but if you have a good clover pasture, 
then biessed are you. If you have a 
good patch of alfalfa, three or four 
acres, you will be twice blessed. Even 
if you have a hundred pigs, you won’t 
get along so badly; but don’t make the 
mistake of trying to grow pigs profit- 
ably on alfalfa alone. Green alfalfa 
is bulky, and the pigs can’t eat enough 
of it. Besides, it’s a flesh former, and 
too valuable te feed to hogs alone. 
Turn in your hogs, but don’t turn in 
enough of them to eat it down close; 
and mow it just as you would if there 
were no hogs in there at all. If you 
can do so, divide the field. Let them 
eat one part down fairly close, and 
when it is about blooming time, cut it, 
and turn the hogs in on the rest. If 
you handle them back and forth that 
way, you will get the most good out of 
it; but give them corn with it. If you 
want rapid growth, and really the most 
profitable growth, give them about two 
pounds of corn for every one hundred 
pounds of sow and pigs; and if you 
give them three pounds it won’t hurt, 

But, you say, I have no alfalfa and 
no clover. If you are farming at all, 
you can at least sow a field of succo- 
tash just as soon as the frost is out 
of the ground. This is a mixture of 
any spring and winter grains you may 
have on hand. When that gets big 
enough for a full bite, turn your hogs 
into it. At the same time, sow an 
acre or two of rape, and let that grow 
until it is ten inches high, and turn 
your hogs into that. Or if you have a 
field of fall rye, sow four or five pounds 
of rape per acre on that, harrow it, 
and let it alone until the rye is in the 
hard dough stage. Then turn in your 
hogs and clean it up. After that is 
used up, you can disk it two or three 
times and sow to rape again, if there 
is moisture enough, and pasture the 
hogs on that till December. Or if you 
have rape elsewhere, you can harvest 
the rye with hogs, then disk thorough- 
ly and sow to sorghum, which will 
give you a good deal of green feed. 

Don’t expect to grow hogs for a 
profit on corn alone. It can’t be done, 
even with corn at only 25 cents per 
bushel. Don’t try to grow hogs on any 
of these forage crops alone, unless you 
want to run them along on cheap feed 
and have them follow cattle in the 
winter. Even then we would hesitate 
about trying it, unless we had a field 
of clover. 

In any of the ways we have men- 
tioned, the cost of producing pork can 
be reduced and brought down to about 
six cents a pound or less; and there is 
very little chance of hogs going lower 
than that within the next twelve 
months. But because you have not 
made money on hogs this year, don’t 
abandon the business which has made 
you money in the past. 





Foot and Mouth Disease 


According to the announcements 
from Washington, the foot and mouth 
disease is now under complete con- 
trol. All of the infected cattle have 
been destroyed except a herd in New 
York. Very few infections have ap- 
peared since the latter part of March, 
and these have been dealt with very 
promptly. A total of 124,141 animals 
have been slaughtered. It is likely 
that there may be a few outbreaks 
during the next month or so, caused 
by lack of thorough disinfection, but 
it is believed that the disease is now 
under complete control. It has been 
a very costly experience. The losses 
on farms where the disease appeared 
hav been small compared with the 
losses to owners of healthy herds that 
were caught within the quarantined 
districts. The experience with this 
outbreak, however, will be very valu- 
able. It is safe to predict that the 





next outbreak will be handled much 
more quickly and much more satis. 
factorily. 





Breed the Best 


The heavy losses that have been in- 
curred by cattle feeders this year, and 
the present and prospective high price 
of corn, at least during the continy. 
ance of the war in Europe, should burn 
into the minds of farmers the idea 
that in breeding live stock of any king 
they should breed the best, that in 
purehasing sires they should purchase 
those whose progeny will come near- 
est filling the requirements of the 
market. It is a waste, a very great 
waste, to feed grain and forage at 
present prices to any class of stock 
that will not make the best possible 
use of it. It is a waste to retain as 
breeders females that have not plenty 
of constitution, that are not ‘good milk- 
ers, and are not furnishing a profitable 
return for the feed consumed. 

It is quite likely that the market re- 
quirements will change; in fact, they 
are changing. We can not foresee just 
what the change will be. It is reason- 
able, however, to suppose that as the 
ability to buy beef declines, tl-ere will 
be a more careful selection of the cuts 
that have the greatest amount of nu- 
triment per dollar of expenditure, 
When beef was cheap, the compara- 
tively high priced cuts were purchased 
without reference to the additional 
price over that of the coarser parts, 
which latter were then scarcely sal- 
able. This has already changed. The 
government has long since pointed out 
that there is more nutriment for the 
amount of money expended in the 
cheaper cuts than in the dearer. As 
the departments of domestic economy 
in the various colleges and schools get 
in their teaching, this will be more 
commonly understood among the peo- 
ple than it has been heretofore. 

In view of this almost certain 
change, farmers will need to select on 
both sides for vigor of constitution, 
growthiness, size. We _ shall not go 
back to the 1,600-pound steer. For 
these large and excessively fat ani- 
mals have become unpopular, and will 
be more unpopular still. The market 
will take medium sized cattle, smooth, 
that can be finished to the proper de- 
gree on short feeds. The duai pur- 
pose cattle and the larger breeds of 
special purpose dairy cattle will also 
come more into favor. Feeders will 
not swear when they see a trace of 
Holstein-Friesian blood in a steer; nor 
will’ they be disposed to criticize the 
progeny of the dual purpose cow. The 
buyer of the future will want nutri- 
ment in proportion to the price he 
pays. We have believed for a good 
while that greater skill in cooking 
heretofore unpopular cuts will modify 
in the end the breeder’s ideal. This 
may seem to be guessing in the dark, 
and may be only a guess; but it is 
worth thinking over. 

There will be no place in the feed 
lot for the mincing eater, nor for cat- 
tle with delicate constitutions. The 
farmer will require that the animal to 
which he gives this corn and other 
high priced feed shall furnish its full 
equivalent either in milk or beef, and 
a fair profit. There will no longer be 
any discrimination against heifers 
simply because they are heifers, nor 
against the dry cow, the carcass of 
which will furnish a large amount of 
edible meat. Even the bull, if well 
made and fat, will not be condemned 
to the bologna factory at half price. 
This is no time to throw away money 
on types of cattle that won’t pay for 
high priced feed. We shall have to 
quit feeding the unprofitable, and sort 
with greater care when we turn our 
cattle from grass to winter feed. AS 
last, the scrub must go. 





In an English feeding experiment, 
they took the skin temperatures of 
three poor steers, which gained on a2 
average of less than one pound 2 day, 
and of eight good steers which gained 
on an average of over two and a half 
pounds per head daily. It was found 
that the poor steers averaged three 
degrees higher in skin temperature 
than the eight good steers. !t was 
concluded that the poor steers, instead 
of putting on their food in the form vs 
fat, sent it off into the air througe 
their skin in the form of heat. 
would therefore seem that after ston 
are on full feed, it is possible to te 
the best gaining steers from the poor 
gaining steers by the temperature © 
the skin. 
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Tile Drainage 

Some of our readers, when they 
come to put in their corn this spring, 
are likely to find that some of their 
jand needs drainage. They probably 
knew it before, but during these last 
five years they may not have realized 
how badly they needed it, as three of 
these years have been dry during the 
corn planting season. We are not go- 
jing to suggest that they put in tile 
drains now, but simply to call their 
attention to the subject, hoping that 


another year will not see their corn 
put in a month late because of lack of 
drainage. 


Tile drains were not used in Eng- 
land until 1845. -Someone will say: 
Did you not tell us that there were 
good drain tile found when the excava- 
tions were made on the site of the old 
Tower of Babel, built two thousand 
vears before Abraham? Certainly; but 
it seems to have become a lost art, as 
in fact many other arts have been lost. 
But while the first tile was not used 
in England’ until 1845, some of the 
English farmers knew as much about 
drainage as we do now. We have 
come across a book published by an 
Englishman in 1642, and we publish 
some extracts from it for two reasons, 
first, to show how clearly this man 
understood the fundamental principles 
of drainage; and, second, in order that 
our young folks may notice the change 
that has taken place in the spelling 
and style of the English language in 
less than three hundred years. 

Writing on the subject of increas- 
ing fertility, with which we have made 
our readers tolerably familiar, and 
which they will see is a very old song, 
he begins by pointing out that the 
causes of soil infertility “are usually 
two, 1 in Man himself, 2 in the Land 
itself. In Man himself it was occa- 
sionally, who by his sin procured a 
curse upon the land, even Barren- 
nesse.” He says that of the defects 
of the land, gne of the worst can be 
removed by “Drayning, or taking away 
Superfluous and Venomous. water, 
which lyeth in the Earth, and much 
occasioneth Bogginess, Miriness, Rush- 
es, Flags, and other filth, and is in- 
deed the chief cause of Barrennesse in 
any land of this nature.” 

He goes on and gives directions as 

to drains; speaking of the gradual and 
continuous fall necessary: “Be sure 
thy Drains be such, and so deep, as 
thou hast a descent in the end thereof 
to take away all thy water from thy 
Drayn to the very bottom, or else it 
is of no use at all, for suppose thou 
make thy drayn as high as an house, 
and canst not take thy water from it, 
thy work is lost; for look how low so- 
ever is thye lowest level in thy Drain, 
thou mayest drayn thy water so low, 
and not one haire’s breadth lower will 
it drayn thy ground than thou hast a 
fall or descent to take it cleanly from 
thy Drain; therefore be _ especially 
carefull herein, and then if thou canst 
get a low descent from thence, carry 
thy Drain upon the levell untill thou 
art assuredly got under that moysture, 
miriness or water, that either offends 
thy bog, or covers thy Land; and goe 
one spade graft deeper to the 
bottom where the spewing spring lyeth 
thou must goe.” 
_ What did they. do for tile? Here it 
is: “Good green faggots of willow, 
alder, elm or thorn, or else great Pib- 
ble stones or Flint stones, are to be 
put into the trenches,” on top of this 
some turf facing downwards, and then 
the whole filled in—just such drains 
as we made ourselves when a boy in 
Pennsylvania, before father secured a 
tile machine from Scotland and made 
the first tiled rains—so far as we 
know—ever made in Pennsylvania. 

The historian remarks—and this 
shows the slowness with which farm- 
ers take hold of a really good thing: 
It was nearly two hundred years be- 
fore the plan was adopted on any wide 
Scale by farmers or land-owners.” We 
Guote the following concerning a pro- 
éressive farmer who was trying to get 
his land drained, as it illustrates the 
unwillingness of many farmers to take 
Up with a new idea. His surveys had 
all been made accurately, showing the 
fall and the levels. The men were set 
‘o work, and this is his experience: 

Che morning after my head drainer 
had commenced operations, I found 
him cutting a drain about eighteen 
inches deep, laying in the tiles one by 
one, and filling the earth in over them 
=. - went. I began something in this 


““Why, my good friend, what on 





earth are you about? Didn’t I tell you 
to lay the drain open from bottom to 
top, and that not a tile was to be put 
in until I had seen it and tried the 
levels?’ Every inch of depth was of 
value at the mouth of so long a drain. 
Three feet deep at the outlet was the 
modest extent of my demand; and 
there I stood watching the tile thrown 
in pell-mell to a depth of eighteen 
inches, which I was given to under- 
stand was ‘about two feet,’ with as 
cool an indifference to the other foot, 
as if two and three had been recently 
determined by the common assent of 
mankind to mean the same thing.” 

Then this conversation follows: 

““But I must have it three feet 
deep.’ 

“Oh, it’s no use; it’ll never drain 
so deep as that through this here 
clay.’ 

“‘*But I tell you it must be. 
can be no fall without it.’ 

“Well, I’ve been a-draining this 
forty year, and I ought to know sum- 
mat about it.’” — . 

The owner gained his point by ap- 
pealing to the old man’s vanity, and 
the drains were properly laid. This 
was a very wet piece of clay land, and 
it had been plowed in high ridges, such 
as are commonly seen in England to- 
day. After the drains were laid, the 
proprietor determined to plow down 
the ridges and level the land. A neigh- 
boring clergyman objected to this, evi- 
dently viewing it as a heresy and a 
very serious matter. The following is 
a verbatim report of the last skirmish 
between the two: 

“‘But tell me in earnest, don’t you 
mean to ridge up that field again?’ 

“ ‘No.’ 

“What, do you mean to lay it flat!’ 

“ "Yoa’ 

“In the name of goodness, why?’ 

“ ‘Because the name of Goodness— 
made it so.”” ° 

When you want to drain land, first 
find the fall. Then make an accurate 
survey to determine how much fall 
you can give each hundred feet. Then 
make a survey of the water-shed, that 
is, the amount of water to be taken 
care of, whether falling on the land 
itself, or flowing onto it from higher 
lands; or if it is bottom, coming out 
in springs about the level of the land. 
This will enable you to approximate 
the size of the tile you must use. A 
study of the character of the soil and 
its capacity for drainage will enable 
you to determine how far apart the 
drains should be laid. Then take the 
advice of this old writer nearly three 
hundred years ago, as follows: “The 
drains must be laid out straight, with 
as few Angles, Crookes, and Turnifgs 
as possible.” There has been a great 
deal of money thrown away, especially 
in Iowa and IHinois, simply . because 
farmers even in these days have not 
grasped these fundamental principles. 
Many of them even now are trying io 
make water run uphill. 


The Need of the Nations 


Whether in war or in peace, nations 
need first of all healthy, vigorous men 
with clear heads and fixed convictions 
on right and duty. In war, the need is 
especially urgent; for what is needed 


in war first of all is strong, resolute 
men. To secure these, all the warring 
nations are taking measures which a 
year ago would have been astounding, 
if not revolutionary. 

These nations all regard drunken- 
ness as the greatest element of weak- 
ness in the soldier. Hence the czar 
of Russia forbad the sale of vodka, the 
strong drink of Russia. At the request 
of the Russian people, he afterwards 
made this edict perpetual, and finally 
forbade the manufacture of vodka al- 
together, which has for some years 
been a monopoly of the Russian gov- 
ernment, bringing as revenue a billion 
dollars a year. 

The strong drink of France is ab- 
sinthe, the drinking of which has un- 
fortunately become somewhat popular 
among wealthy people in the United 
States. One of the first things France 
did after war was declared was to for- 
bid the manufacture and sale of ab- 
sinthe, and to suppress as far as pos- 
sible the sale of-all other intoxicating 
drinks. France, it will be remembered, 
is a wine-making country; and while, 
as we understand it, wine has not been 
prohibited, strong drink has_ been. 
The kaiser of Germany has been 
preaching temperance; and he has 
even intimated that if the supply of 
grains gets short, he will have to pro- 


There 








hibit the use of grain for the manu- 
facture of beer. Lloyd George, in a 
recnt speech, has said that the great- 
est enemy of England is strong drink, 
and that they must correct that before 
they can conquer. And now the king 
of England has announced that from 
and after the sixth of April, there will 
be no liquor used in any of the royal 
palaces nor on any state social occa- 
sions. 

Significant and surprising as all this 
is, the most surprising testimony on 
this line comes from a man who can 
not read, can barely write his own 
name, and who has been regarded as a 
bandit, a thief, a robber—General 
Villa—the strong man of Mexico. From 
this point of view, an interview with 
him on the drink question in the Chi- 
cago Tribune is of very great interest: 

“Mexico will be without liquor when 
peace comes, if it is in my power. Mex- 
ico is suffering from it now. It is not 
only the effect of the stuff upon those 
who drink it, but the effect upon those 
who are to come. Most of the epi- 
lepsy is caused by drunkenness. ‘The 
children are sufferers, and, as usual, 
the poor suffer most from it. The 
president of a people might not be a 
drunkard himself; but so long as he 
permits his people to play with poison, 
he is showing himself a weakling. I 
will not permit it among my officers. 
It makes them less efficient.” 

With this testimony before him, 
what young man in the United States 
will allow himself to.form a habit 
which has so enervated the nations 
that the prohibition of strong drink 
has become the permanent policy of 
the nations at war? It is a habit that 
destroys individuals, and, we might 
add, destroys civilization as well. 





County Advisers By Law 


For the past two or three years, 
some of the most progressive counties 
in the different states have been em- 
ploying county advisers, whose busi- 
ness it is to advise with farmers on 
anything that concerns their farming 
and feeding operations. The pay they 
have been getting usually runs from 
$1,500 to $4,000 a year and expenses, 
the term of employment being three 
to five years. So far as we have 
learned, this has proved entirely sat- 
isfactory; and he is a poor adviser 
who does not save to the farmers of 
the county anywhere from five to fifty 
times his cost to the county. 

Kansas has had some of these ad- 
visers, or agents, and so great has 
been the benefit that the legislature 
has enacted a law providing for them. 
Wherever one-fourth of the farmers of 
a county (250 is the minimum) agree 
to raise $800 towards the payment of 
an adviser, the college is directed to 
pay another $800 from what is known 
as the Smith-Lever fund, which is now 
available, and which is the gift of the 
government to the colleges for agri- 
cultural purposes. Then the county 
commissioners or county supervisors, 
as they are called in some states, are 
required to pay still another $800, the 
sum total to cover salary and ex- 
penses. 

We regard this as a move in the 
right direction, but we fear that the 
amount raised will not secure the men 
best fitted for the work. As we have 
pointed out, the difficulty will be to 
get the right sort of men for the work, 
regardless of the salary offered. For 
it is not every graduate that is fitted 
to be an adviser, nor every professor. 
It requires a combination of talent, 
tact and actual experience that will be 
difficult to find. Sooner or later, of 
course, we shall have an adviser in 
every county in every agricultural 
state; but it is going to be a difficult 
matter, and it will take time to find 
men to fit the job. 

Kansas is like some other states, in 
having a lot of members in the legis- 
lature- who kick against every real re- 
form proposed. One of the farmer 
members, for example, denounced this 
law as “a measure to pay more tribute 
to the agricultural college, on the the- 
ory that the graduates from that 
school, wearing plug hats, stand-up 
collars, toothpick shoes, and no socks, 
can teach us anything.” Another said, 
in a spirit of resignation, that “cli- 
matic conditions regulate bugs; farm 
demonstrators can’t; but suppose that 
what the agricultural college sends us 
we'll have to accept.” 

What we fear is that with the salary 
offered, a number of inefficient men 
will be secured, men with learning 
enough, but no practical farm experi- 


ence; and then there will be a reaction 
against the law. This would be un- 
fortunate, for we have a deep interest 
in Kansas, which seems to be a sort of 
experiment station for the agricultural 
sections of the middle west, in which 
we try out things and either adopt or 
reject them in the other states. When 
competent men can be found, we are 
in favor of such a law in every one of 
the corn belt states. 

The Iowa house of representatives 
has just defeated a bill authorizing 
county boards to give $2,500 a year for 
the aid of farm improvement leagues. 


The Missouri Farm Credits 
Bill 





The Missouri legislature has enact- 
ed a law looking to the future organ- 
ization of a credit or land bank, the 
aim of which is to furnish farmers 
money. on long time and credit at low 
rates of interest, the debt to be paid 
off by small periodical payments. 

The bank is to be under the super- 
vison of a board of governors, com- 
posed of the governor of the state, the 
attorney general, the secretary of 
state, the state treasurer and the state 
auditor, and under the management of 
the state bank commissioner. It is to 
be located at the capital of the state, 
with no capital stock, but behind it a 
million dollar working capital, fur- 
nished by the state. Money is to be 
loaned for the improvement of the 
land mortgaged, for paying off loans 
or incumbrances; and 25 per cent of 
the amount borrowed may be used for 
the purchase of stock and machinery. 
The loans are to be in amounts not in 
excess of 50 per cent of the appraised 
value, and for periods running from 
five to twenty-five years; no loan less 
than $250 nor greater than $10,000, the 
preference being given to those who 
ask for less than $5,000. Loans are to 
..be made to applicants only on perfect 
titles, free from all sorts of exemption, 
and none for speculation. Payments 
are to be made in small installments, 
and part of the interest to apply on 
the debt. For example, if a loan is 
made for a period of twenty-five years, 
the borrower would pay approximately 
6.5 per cent, of which 4.3 per cent 
would be interest, .5 to 1 per cent re- 
serve, and 1.7 per cent to apply on the 
debt, thus gradually extinguishing hte 
loan. 

After half a million has been loaned 
the government is to sell in the open 
market debenture bonds based on the 
half-million in mortgages. The pro- 
ceeds are to be loaned out to other 
borrowers until the bonds amount to 
forty million dollars, based on the orig- 
inal million dollars of. working capital. 
The bonds are to be exempt from all 
state, county and municipal taxes of 
every kind. 

This is the substance of the law, 
which, however, will not go into effect 
until after the constitution has been 
amended by a vote of the people. 





Temporary Pasture 


At the Ontario experiment station for 

a number of years past they have been 
using the following temporary pasture 
mixture: Oats, 51 pounds; Early Am- 
ber sorghum, 40 pounds, and common 
red clover, 7 pounds. The oats and 
sorghum are mixed together, and are 
.sown from the grain box of the seed 
drill, while the clover is sown from the 
grass seed box placed in front of the 
tubes of the drill. The mixture is 
seeded the first week in May, and is 
generally ready for pasture late in 
June. As is to be expected, the oats 
come on first, while the sorghum 
comes on slowly, and is at its best 
during the hot weather. The clover 
does not do much till fall. During the 
nine years that the Ontario experi- 
ment station has worked with this 
temporary pasture, they have been 
able to carry 1.2 head of cattle per 
acre per season. As to general results 
the following statement is made in a 
recent bulletin of the station: 

“The animals have thrived splendid- 
ly in each of the nine years. No trou- 
ble whatever has been caused by bloat- 
ing, and the animals have been in the 
best of health. The steers gained on 
an average about two pounds per day, 
and the cows gave good satisfaction in 
the production of milk. This pasture 
is now being used considerably in ac- 
tual practice, and the experience, of 
farmers seems to indicate that it has 





given pretty general satisfaction.” 
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This Is Coal 


Bargain Time 
Save $1 to $4 a Ton Now 


Now is the time to get in your whole 
year’s coal supply. Order in April 
and we can save you $50 to $100 
on your year’s supply. 
We sell direct to you from ourown mines 
at mine prices and give you better coal 
than you have been getting at about one- 
half the price. Just drop us a post card. 
And do it now. April is the great coal 
buying month. I¢ is the month when the 
coal-wise big buyers place their orders. 


TECUMSEH COAL 
$1.40 Per Ton in April 


is guaranteed to develop 13,400 B. T. U.'s 
to the pound. Only 9 per cent ash and 9 
per cent moisture. That means clean, 
free burning, clinkerless coal. Every 
pound run over our great Marcus Picking 
Table that sorts for size and takes out all 
impurities. 
This is the time to save money. Don't 
put it off. Just say on a post card ‘Send 
me your Direct- 
From - Mine Coal 
Offer." Address 


Martin - Howe 
Coal Co. 


1802 McCormick 
Bidg. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 















































Flour City 
Tractors 


THE FLOUR CITY TRACTOR EMBODIES FEATURES 
THAT APPEAL TO MEN WHO WANT THE BEST 


One Design built in Four Sizes-15, 20, 30 
and 40H P draw bar rating 


Our smali tractor pulls Four Plows—does 
double the work of a two plow outfit—requires 
no more help—costs but httle more—and offers 
the best investment 


Our new catalog gives details. 


KINNARD-HAINES CO. 
Sos d4idth Ave. No. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Don’t Work 

in the Dark 
When vou go out to the 
barn or any- 
where out of doors or in the 
houce at nicht, you'll find an 


EVEREADY Flashlight 


michis Powerfol licht at the 
« danger 2. 
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Melon and Cucumber Lice 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What can I do for green lice on cu- 
cumbers? Last year the early ones 
were nice, and bore fine for a while, 
until they began to turn brown. On 
examining the leaves, I found they 
were covered with green lice on the 
under side of the leaves. I used kero- 
sene and soapsuds, but: neither helped 
much.” 

These insects appear during hot, dry 
weather, and they spread rapidly to all 
parts of the field unless prompt treat- 
ment is given. They work on the un- 
der side of the leaves, sucking the 
juice from the plant, and causing the 
leaves to curl up. The vitality of the 
plant generally is so weakened that it 
either dies or fails to bear fruit. 

Our correspondent should be on the 
lookout for the lice this season. As 
soon as any appear, it is a good plan 
to destroy the vines they are attack- 
ing by burning. This can be done by 
covering them with straw. Another 
method is simply to bury the attacked 
vines with two or three inches of earth 
—which should be packed down firmly. 
The: lice can not escape. 

The lice may be killed by spraying 
with nicotine sulphate solution. This 
is a concentrated tobacco product, and 
usually is sold under the trade name 
of “Black Leaf 40.” One part of this 
to one thousand parts of water is used, 
and the solution applied to the vines 
from the under side. Little good will 
be done unless the spray is directed 
to hit the insects. One application is 
usually sufficient, but it is a good plan 
to examine the vines frequently, and 
spray whenever the lice make their 
appearance. The best time to get con- 
trol of such pests is at the very start, 
and a few days’ delay often means a 
lost crop. 

The Illinois station has given this 
“Black Leaf 40” preparation thorough 
tests for several years. They have 
used it at various strengths from one 
part in 250 parts of water to one part 
in 1,200 parts of water. The one to 
1,000 strength seemed to give as good 
results as the stronger solutions, but 
for particularly quick results it is rec- 
ommended to use one part to about 
500 or 600 parts of water. The solu- 
tion does not injure the foliage even 
when it is as strong as one to 250. It 
costs about 8&5 cents a half pound, and 
may be bought from seed _ supply 
houses, and often from druggists. 

Spraying with whale oil soap is fair- 
ly effective, but it is more troublesome 
to make the solution. The soap is first 
cut into thin slices, and dissolved in 
boiling water, at the rate of a pound 
of soap to a gallon of water. One part 
of this stock’ solution is then diluted 
with about eight parts of water, and 
applied to the vines. This solution is 
more apt to injure the vines, and re- 
peated sprayings must be made to hold 
the lice in check. 

Fumigation is occasionally recom- 
mended, but the process is too un- 
certain and too much trouble either for 
the amateur or the commercial grow- 
er. The vines are to be covered with 
a box or other covering which will con- 
fine the gas. A small quantity of car- 
bon bisulphid is exposed within this, 
and the fumes are supposed to kill the 
lice. The trouble is that the fumes 


| often kill the vines also, especially if 


enough is used to be effective against 
the lice. At best it is a long, tedious 


| process, and the carbon bisulphid, on 


account of its highly explosive nature, 
is dangerous for a smoker to use. 





Sorghum for Syrup 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“I have been figuring on planting 


| about twenty acres of sorghum this 


; to sorghum. 


spring, for syrup or molasses. The 
land I have is, I think, well adapted 


The cost of buying the | 











| 





| machinery for making the molasses, | 


| however, and of hiring someone who } 
will be so | 





| -twenty- acres to corn. 


understands the process, 
great that I wish advice. I do not 
have a certain market, but this past 
winter there was a good demand for 
sorghum molasses. How thick should 
the sorghum be drilled? Which is the 
best variety? How much molasses 
makes a good yield per acre?” 

We advise our correspondent to z0 
slow. If he can get the machinery 
cheap, and a man who understands 
making molasses, he might try out five 
or ten acres this year. We are rather 
inclined to think, however, that he will 
find it more satisfactory to put his 
Nevertheless, 


j 





the process of making sorghum syrup 
or molasses is not very complicated, 
and almost anyone can learn it after 
some practice. 

Sorghum, when grown for syrup, is 
handled in almost exactly the same 
way as corn. It is drilled in in early 
June, in rows three or three and one- 
half feet apart, the seeds being put 
four to six inches apart in the rows. 
When planted at this rate, it only 
takes one or two pounds of seed per 
acre. There are a number of varieties 
of sorghum good for syrup, but under 
average corn belt conditions, the ordi- 
nary Early Amber will give fhe best 
satisfaction. The yield ordinarily 
should be around 125 gallons per acre, 
but sometimes runs as low as 60 gal- 
lons and as high as 300 gallons of 
syrup. 

In the fall, before frost, after the 
sorghum heads have passed out of the 
milk stage and are becoming quite 
hard, the crop is cut, either by hand 
or with a binder. Before the stalks 
are run through the mill, the heads 
are cut off and the leaves are stripped 


off. 

After the stalks are sent through 
the rolls of the mill, the juice is car- 
ried through a number of settling and 
purifying processes. We will not en- 
ter into details as to the methods of 
manufacture, but suggest that all of 
our readers who are interested, send 
at once to the Division of Publica- 
tions, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C., for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 477, on ‘Sor- 
ghum Syrup Manufacture.” 


The Farmers and the War 


We believe the following from the 
pen of David Starr Jordan, in Farm 
and Fireside, gives a fair answer to 
the question: Will the war in Europe 
be a permanent help to the corn belt 
farmer? 

“The farmer of America gains noth- 
ing through the losses of the farmers 
of Europe: We are all in the same 
boat, and whatever harms the pros- 
perity of one part of the world, injures 
us all. For some of his products the 
American farmer may get a little more. 
For other articles, as cotton, in war- 
time, he may have no market at all. 
Whoever buys of him must have the 
money to buy with. Food is cheap to- 
day in England because so many zo 
without their usual food, buying only 
the cheapest articles. In London a 
month ago, the finest fruit was sold 
for next to nothing. No one would eat 
Sussex peaches or Devon grapes while 
the continent was burning. So it is 
everywhere. 

“In war there is no demand for lux- 
uries, no care for comfort, no continu- 
ity of industry, no demand to buy, and 
among millions of people nothing to 
buy with. The interest of one nation 
is the interest of all so far as farmers 
and workmen are concerned. 

“The farmer has no greater enemy 
than war. He has no greater need 
than peace. And peace is the mission 
and the duty of a republic. A republic 
is a form of government fitted for 
minding its own business. Its business 
is mainly justice, sanitation, education 
and peace. With fair play, good 
schools and security, the farmer can 
do all the rest for himself. 

“The war of today has its primal 
motive to keep the farmer down. it 
is, at bottom, the fight of pride and 
privilege against the common man. It 
is the last stand of imperialism against 
democracy. It is the last supreme ef- 
fort of those who believe that some 
men and some nations are good 
enough to rule other men and nations 
against their will. This is not the 
whole story of the war, but it is what 
the war has come to mean. All wars 
have their origin in wicked passions of 
men, mostly in these two—arrogance 
and greed. No nation can make mon- 
ey out of any war, and no nation that 
begins a war can tell how it will end. 
3ut in every war there are some few 
men, contractors, gun-makers, iron- 
plate makers, who -make a good deal 
of money. And so long as the Krupps, 
the Vickers, the Armstrongs, and the 
Schneiders of Europe, the “armor-plate 
patriots” of Germany, England and 
France, have their way, there will al- 
ways be war, and the farmers of the 
world will pay for it. The farmer is 
the foundation of prosperity, and it is 
bad for the whole world when it goes 
ill with the farmer. 

“*Fall to each whate’er befall, 

The farmer he must pay for all.’” 











| 
Spraying and Bees 

Unless the fruit grower who makeg 
a practice of spraying his fruit trees 
is particular as to the time he does 
it, he will kill thousands of honey 
bees and much brood. In planning hig 
spraying, he should arrange it to come 
at such times as the bees will not be 
working. Without these little insects 
in great numbers, it would be impos- 
sible to raise any fruit, as has been 
demonstrated time and again in new 
territory where, bees have not been 
introduced. The fruit grower, there- 
fore, is not only working against the 
interests of his neighbors who keep 
the bees, but his own, when he sprays 
during the blooming period. The same 
poison which kills the codling moth 
g@nd insects injurious to apples, also 
will kill the honey bee and its brood. 

If the spraying is done when it 
should be done, there will be no pos- 
sibility of poisoning the bees. The 
first spraying need not be made until 
a week or ten days after the petals 
fafl from the blossoms. Bees will not 
visit the fruit after this and none will 
be killed. Neither will the later spray- 
ing, in a month or six weeks, kill any 
bees. Spraying when the tree is in 
bloom not only is disastrous to the 
bees, but it is claimed that the pistils 
are injured and the fruit won’t set so 
well. 

Bee-keepers, when they find the poi- 
soned brood, often suspect some dis- 
ease. The color of poisoned brood 
may be whitish, grayish or brown, and 
it is never ropy. It resembles the 
black brood, but there is no practical 
way of identifying poisoned brood out- 
side of a chemical analysis. If the 
brood begin to die at fruit blooming 
time, one may feel quite sure that 
some of his neighbors have been 
spraying when they shouidn’t have 
been. 


Spotted Poland Chinas 


A Kansas subscriber writes: 

“Some writers seem to think that 
the spotted Poland China is a larger 
framed and thriftier hog than the 
black Poland China, claiming that the 
spotted ones are not inbred so much 
and have not been bred for the finer 
points. Is there any real difference?” 

In general the spotted Puiand 
Chinas are probably somewhat larger 
than the black Poland Chinas, and for 
the reasons. stated by our correspond- 
ent. The original Poland China carried 
considerable white. Gradually, the 
demand was created for a Poland 
China with solid black body and white 
points, that is, a white nose and four 
white feet. This naturally restricted 
the selection of breeding stock, and 
there was more or less inbreeding to 
fix this color characteristic. 
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An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“The annual argument is on here, 
in regard to wheat changing to chess 
or cheat. I wish you to quote me oll 
the authority that you have to prove 
that it is a weed. Why does cheat 
only appear with the wheat crop? Why 
docs it only appear in the drill rows? 
Why does it not show on ground that 
js worked in the fall, but not sowed 
to wheat? Why does it not show in 
rye? When does the change from ap- 
parently growing wheat to growing 
cheat take place? Why does it not 
show in a skipped place where cheat 
is growing around it?” 

Chess or cheat is recognized by all 
the botanists as a winter annual grass, 
closely related to brome grass. its 
scientific name is bromus secalinus. 
It is in no way related to wheat, but 
it has the same habit as winter wheat, 
of coming up in the fall, living over 
winter, and ripening its seed in July. 
The seed is so nearly the same size as 
wheat seed, although it is much light- 
er, that it is often mixed with the 
wheat after threshing. When seed 
wheat mixed with a little chess is 
planted, the chess naturally comes up 
at the same time with the wheat, lives 
over winter with it, and produces seed 
at the same time the following sum- 
mer. Chess propagates a little more 
rapidly than wheat, and unless one 
takes pains to pull out the weed be- 
fore it goes to seed, or else to plant 
perfectly clean seed, it may cause 
considerable trouble. After chess has 
been growing for a number of years 
in the locality, the ground becomes 
stocked with the seed, and it may 
come up in winter wheat even though 
no chess was mixed with the seed 
when it was seeded. As a rule, how- 
ever, chess is found only in those 
wheat fields seeded with wheat that is 
infected with chess seed. 

To any of our doubting readers who 
wish to convince themselves absolute- 
ly of the fact that winter wheat does 
not change into chess, we suggest that 
they pick out 200 or 300 kernels of 
wheat which they know is absolutely 
pure, and plant it in the garden, on 
soil which they know is not stocked 
with chess seed. If they do this year 
after year, always taking pains that 
there is absolutely no chess seed in 
the garden soil, or in the winter wheat 
seed, they will convince themselves in 
time that it is impossible for wheat to 
change into chess. 

Chess is a kind of brome grass, and 
it is more absurd to think of wheat 
changing into it than it is to think of 
wheat changing into oats or barley. 


Mixing Alfalfa With Clover 
and Timothy 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Would it pay me to mix a little 
alfalfa seed with my clover and tim- 
othy? I am going to seed down about 
100 acres, and would like to know how 
much alfalfa it would take to mix with 
my clover and timothy.” 

A number of our readers have start- 
ed experimenting with this mixture. 
The idea is a gocd one, and we believe 
will work out all right, although we 
know of no one who has had any very 
definite experience along this line as 
yet. The objection to the mixture for 
hay is that alfalfa is ready to cut early 
in June, while clover and timothy are 
not ready till late in June or early in 
July. While the alfalfa will be some- 
What injured by the late cutting, we 
Suspect that after two years of mea- 
dow there would still be enough al- 
falfa left to improve the pasture con- 
siderably. It is for pasture that we 
especially approve the mixing of al- 
falfa with clover and timothy. Almost 
any Proportion may be used. We our- 
Selves are seeding this year a mixture 
of about five pounds of clover, five 
aig of timothy, and two pounds of 
alfalfa. This is rather light seeding, 
anc it might be better to use six 
oon of clover, three pounds of al- 
adler: eight pounds of timothy. 
a mixture of alfalfa with clover and 
st pg is still in the experimental 

age. We hope to hear in the near 


future from thos 
e of our 
have tried it. readers who 











An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am going to ask you to repeat 
your directions for marking pigs; as 
there are so many breeders who are 
trying to build up their herds, and 
have no suitable method for distin- 
guishing one pig from another.” 


The hog breeder should have a prac- 
tical method of identifying individual 
hogs. The trouble with ear tags is 
that they pull out and get lost. The 
system we have explained several 
times is one of the most practical 
methods we know of, and it is not 
much trouble to mark and number the 
hogs from one to one hundred. The 
notches in the ears should be made 
rounding, for if they come to a point, 
the chances are that they will fill up. 
The method is as follows: 

Pig No. 1 has a notch in the lower 
part of its right ear; pig No. 2 two 
notches in the lower part of its right 
ear; pig No. 3 a notch in the lower 
part of its left ear; and pig No. 4 a 
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notch in the lower part of each ear. 
Combinations of these notches are 
made for successive numbers up to 9, 
which has three notches in the lower 
part of the left ear. No. 5 has one 
notch in the left ear and two in the 
right ear; No. 6, two notches in the 
left ear; No. 7, two notches in the left 
ear and one in the right; No. 8, two 
notches in each; and No. 9, three in 
the left. 

From 10 to 100, notches are made in 
the upper part of the ears, as shown 
by the drawing. Pigs numbered from 
20 to 30 would have two notches in the 
upper part of the right ear and the 
specific number marked on the lower 
part of the ears. For example: Pig 
No. 27 would have two notches in the 
upper part of the right ear, two notch- 
es in the lower part of the left ear, 
and one notch in the lower right ear. 
Any such combination can be made up 
to 100. 

This system is quite easy to learn 
and remember. Numbers 1, 3 and 9 
should be firmly fixed in mind; also 
10, 30 and 90. Thus No. 2 is simply. 
two No. 1’s; No. 4 a combination of 3 
and 1, which make four; No. 5, a com- 
bination of 3 and 2, which make 5; No. 
6, two 3’s; No. 7, a combination of 6 
and 1, which make 7; and No. 8 a com- 
bination of 6 and 2, which make 8. Up 
to 100, it is never necessary to make 
more than eight notches in the ears 
of a pig. 

The hog breeder should know from 
which litter each of his hogs came. 
Otherwise he will have to judge them 
entirely on their appearance when 
they get mature. While the physical 
qualities must be considered, it is 


-highly essential that one know the rec- 


ords of the parents as well. A sow 
from a prolific mother will have a 
tendency to inherit this characteristic, 
and one from a sow which is not very 
prolific will also inherit this character- 
istic. The breeder may have the two 
types of brood sows in his breeding 
pens, and they may farrow at about 
the same time. Their pigs may be so 
near alike that it is simply impossible 





qualities being equal, the breeder 
wants to pick out the ones from the 
mothers with the best record. He can 
not do this unless he has them num- 
bered. 

A satisfactory way is to give all 
pigs from the same litter the same 
number. This is somewhat less com- 





from the same litter, but by this time 
they would be old enough so that ‘the 
owner could tell one from the other 
by individual markings. It would he 
an easy matter to modify this number- 
ing system, however, so that sisters 
or brothers could be distinguished by 
their ear numbers. 
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would make the best silage. 


material— 


Bridge builder and silo builder—both selected the same 


Southern Yellow Pine 


HIS trestlefcarries trains weighing hundreds of tons each, 
day after day, year in and year out. In building it, the en- 
gineers used wood-they knew, from test and experience, to be 
strong enough to carry the load, and durable enough to last. 
The builder of that silo had to consider strength and dur- 
ability, just as the bridge builder considered it. | 
But the silo man also had to be sure that his material would 
insure the proper fermentation of newly packed silage—that it 








most satisfactory. « « e 
around the edges.” 


There are the facts. 


and best for your silage. 


any of them. 





ment and state authorities. 








READ THESE PROOFS—Here’s the Proof of Yellow Pine’s 
Strength, as shown by comparative tests made by the U.S Forest 
Service and the figures reproduced in R. S. Kellogg’s “Lumber 
and Its Uses,” 1914, a standard work on forest products. The 
table shows the relative breaking strength and crushing strength 
of the woods listed, the tests all having been made from selected 
pieces of perfect wood of the same size. 


Consider them for yourself. 
consider the low cost of the Southern Yellow Pine silo, its un- 
equaled qualities as a container. 

and durability, and figure out for 
Yellow Pine silo isn’t the silo that is best for your pocket-book, 








Woods Tested Breaking Strength Crushing Strength 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine... .8,630........0.0eeseee 4,280 
(Se ae 3 AAR ere Poe: 3,510 
0 RP er pes es Seep ere 3,280 
Slippery EFlm............ FP a aes Pig che ees 3,180 
a ee p ESE ARO Near ew: 3,330 
Oe ee (A SOT ae ee 3,960 
CL SP EPS ee ee 2,920 
Hemlock, Eastern........ | NPE Oe oe 3,270 
SI iri 60.5 x0 ow 3 MICE 2 a -0's%0 eave, hake 2,300 
puwer Maple... <.65 <6 524: 2 er ree 2,490 
re 2 See 2,760 
Oe ee | re ee 2,170 


Here’s what an unbiased silo expert says in Bulletin No. 70, 
1912, Agricultural Experiment Station, Storrs, Connecticut: 


“A round, wooden-stave silo, taking all things into consideration, has proved 
ilage keeps best against wood and nothing is lost 


Then 


Couple that with its strength 
ourself whether a Southern 


We have no silos to sell you—there are a number of first class 
Southern Yellow Pine silos made, and you’ll make no mistake in 


Send for Our Free Silo Book 


We have, however, a Silo Book, all about silo building 
and using, and all fact, backed by reports from govern- 


Southern 
Pin 


That book is absolutely Association 
free to you if you will send us your name and address. ff ¢ 

Also, we have carefully prepared plans for model 
barns, cattle sheds, poultry houses, feed racks, .« 


Bank Building 
New Orleans, La. 


Send me FREE your 


granaries, and other farm buildings, com- .“Y sie Book 
lete with lumber bills, cost estimates, etc. V4 

These, too, are free to you for the asking. 

Whatever the information you may ? s 

want concerning lumber, write us Name 

personally, and you will receive a 

prompt personal answer. 


Plans of Farm Buildings 
Table of Lumber Tests 
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John Deere Spreader 


The Spreader with the Beater 
on the Axle 


The beater—the business part of a spreader 
—and all its driving parts, is mounted on the 
rear axle, This isa patentedfeature. You 
cannot get it on any other spreader. 
what the beater on the axle means to 


you: 


It means: No 


trouble—all taken off. 


No chains to break or i \i | 
get out of line—allthrown away. ») : 
Less than half the parts 


It means: 


It means: 


Here is 


clutches to give 
i 


‘ 


heretofore used on thesimplest spreader—some two hundred parts are done away with. 
It means: 
It means: 














New Triumph One Horse Engine. 


A reliable, efficient, 


low priced but high-grade engine—one which every farmer 


can use to great advantage. 


Perfectly safe to operate in 


or near farm buildings, easily started, requires no attention 


while running and costs but little to operate. 


Each engine 


furnished complete and ready for work. 
Triumph engines are also made in 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
16 H.P. sizes, stationary and portable. 
Write for free booklets “John Deere—R. & V. New Tri- 


umph Engines,” ‘Letting Gasolene Do It.” 


These book- 


lets tell how the “*Triumph”’ will serve you. 








John Deere Disc Harrow 


Model **B”—the 
feature. 
You can put 


heavy 


dise with third lever—an exclusive 


or light pressure on the inner ends of 


the gangs and cut out dead furrows or disc ridges without 


burying the harrow. 
» S ~ 


Cuts even depth entire width of gangs. 


The Flexible Harrow. Only that part passing over an ob- 
struction is raised out of the ground. 


Independent Gangs 


A separate lever for each gang. 


Write for free booklet, “‘ Bigger Crops from Better Seed 


Beds. 


Retter Farm 
T plements 


end How To Use Tam™ 














Tells all about Discing and Disc Harrows. 


Better Farm Implements and How to Use Them am 


FREE BOOK Illustrates and de- 
scribes the most 
complete line of farm implements. Tells 
how to adjust and use farm tools under 
varying conditions. Itis a practical encyclo- 
pedia of farm implements worth dollars to 
you—a 168 page text book. 
It tells about John Deere Implements: Steel 


=| plows, cultivators and harrows; corn ters, 


discs harrows and beet tools; farm and mountain 


Manure is not thrown on the axle—straw and trash cannot wind around it. 
You get big drive wheels and a low dcwn spreader, hip high to the top, without stub 









eo 4 





axles—that means traction and strength. 


It means: 


loading—you see where you place each forkful. 


The beater on the axle makes all these features possible 
and the John Deere Spreader is the only spreader with the 


veer, 


beater on the axle, 





Power to drive the beater is taken from the rear axle 
through simple gears like those used on horse powers. All 
the working parts are within the beater and mounted on 
They cannot get out of order. 


the rear axle. 


Drive wheels back out of the way when 


Call on nearest John Deere dealer and see the spreader 


with the beater on the axle, 


Write for ‘ 


‘Farm Manures 


end Fertilizers”, a valuable text book free. 





John Deere Wheel Plows 


| 


With Quick Detachable Shares 
Unscrew One Nut—That’s All 


John Deere Wheel Plows, known the country over as 
“Quality Plows” are now fitted with John Deere Quick 
an exclusive John Deere feature. 
Eighty per cent of time 
Share is stronger— 
not weakened by bolt holes. No danger of injury to hands 


Detachable Shares 
No trouble to change shares. 
saved. No danger of damaging share. 





in taking share off. 


Write for beautifully illustrated free booklets on John 
Deere Wheel Piows with Quick Detachable Shares. 


LI 








Wagons; manure spreaders; portable and station- 
ary grain elevators and corn shellers; hay loaders, 
stackers, sweep rakes, mowers and side-delivery 
rakes, motor hay presses; grain drills and seeders; 
full line of chilled plows; grain binders and corn 
binders; hit-and-miss and volume-governing 
gasolene engines. 

To get this book, free, state what special 


implements you are interested in and ask for the 
book as Package No. X-28, 





John Deere, Publicity Department, Moline, Illinois 


5° 





THE TRADE MARK OF 
QUALITY MADE FAMOUS. 
BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 
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Fence. 


UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO, 


7 AARARARARARARAARARARARARAR 
HA: mg 
Cheap as Wood f.2°"%5 = 
Sell direct, shipping to users only at 


manufacturers’ prices. Write for FREE CATALOG. 
967 10th St 



























= ¥, 


Terre Haute, tad, 





Bu 





Our Diamond and 

Poultry Fences and 
Fences last longer--cost less 
right and sell 


Direct at Fa 





uare Mesh Farm, Field. Stock and 
rnamental Wire and Steé! Picket 


irect. Write 5 
WARD MFG. CO. 34] Ward St., Decatur, Ind. 


Prices 











every 
sheep, poultry, rabbits, horses 
cattle. Also lawn fence and gates. 
19 CENTS PER ROD UP. ALL DOUBLE GALVANIZED 
* Write now for new catalog and sample to test, 
The Brown Fence & WireCo. Dept. 72 Cleveland, Obie 





Over 150 styles for 
purpose—hogs 


No sag, 





THE 





use _ we e them 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








ENCE 


17%ce. a rod for 47-inch stock 
—— ~ —— 
eavy pou ‘ence. n 
Hearth Galvanized Jol 


wire. Sold 
direct tothe farmer on 30 Days 
Barb w 
can for FrkEe 
@ bargai 
Fence Co. - 
Ulinols. 





in 


y ce Puritan. 


COMFORTABLE 
LUXURLOUS SLUMBER 
bas made the Puritan Bedspring pop- 


It is different, better, softer. 


no rolling to center 


of bed—conforms to every 
curve of body. At dealers 
or write for booklet. 


PURITAN 


BEDSPRING CO. 
dianapolis 








this year to $3. 





Bex E69, 


The Burmeister Cultivator Shovel 


will save the corn roots. 
market eight years, fully guaranteed. Price reduced 


Has been on the 


© set of four, or $4.00 


per set of six shevels. Booklet free. 
CHAS. BURMEISTER, 


Sutherland, lowa 








Flax On Winter Killed Wheat 


Farmers of northern Ohio have 
worked out a method of cropping a 
field of partially winter killed wheat 
with flax. The two crops are grown 
together, harvested and _ threshed 
about the same as ¢ither grain woulg 
be alone. When a wheat crop has been 
winter killed badly, the grower often 
is at a loss to know just what to do, 
He hesitates to plow it up for sowing 
to another crop, on account of its jn. 
terfering with the regular rotation, 


-and he also hesitates about letting the 


wheat mature, on account of having to 
lose the use of the ground for a profit. 
able crop. Flax sown with the wheat 
early in the spring seems to solve the 
problem in a satisfactory way. 

The flax should be sown as early in 
the spring as weather conditions are 
favorable, preferably before the mid- 
dle of April, if both crops are to ma- 
ture at the same time. If the flax ig 
not sown in time, the wheat will get 
too ripe, and will shatter during har. 
vest. Light frosts do not seem to in- 
jure the young flax plants. The seed 
may be sown by a hand seeder. The 
amount to apply depends on the propor- 
tion of winter wheat which has been 
killed. From two to four pecks is the 
usual amount sown. If the wheat ig 
pretty thin, with many bare spots, 
more flax should be scattered over 
these portions of the field. Propor- 
tionately less will be needed where the 
wheat is fairly promising. Sometimes 
a weeder or a light harrow is run over 
the field, but often there is no cover- 
ing process at all. The flax germi- 
nates readily, and usually makes a 
good stand. 

The combination crop of wheat and 
flax must be harvested as soon as the 
flax is ripe enough. One must be 
guided by the maturity of the flax 
rather than by that of the wheat. If 
the former gets too ripe, the stems 
grow woody, and it is hard to harvest. 
If the crop is one-half or more wheat, 
a binder may be used. If the crop is 
more flax than wheat, it may be har- 
vested with a mowing machine, raked 
into windrows, and bunched, after 
which it is hauled to the barn. The 
sections of the mowing machine w 
drop-rake reaper, which is often used, 
must be sharp. 

The mixture is put through the 
thresher the same as wheat alone 
would be, the same sieves and every- 
thing being used. Both grains come 
out of the same spout, and have to be 
separated later by a fanning mill eith- 
er on the farm or at a grain ware 
house. 
charge about 12% cents a bushel for 
what flax there is, and 4 cents a bush- 
el for the wheat. Naturally, the yield 
of each grain will depend on the ex- 
tent to which the wheat was winter 
killed, and the proportion of each in 
the field. The yield of either will be 
influenced by the richness of the soil 
and the season, the same as it would 
be if grown by itself. 

One can not expect to harvest an 
exceptionally profitable crop, but if it 
pays expenses, it is better than losing 
the use of the ground or of having t0 
make a change in the regular rota 


tion. An average of eight fields showed . 


a yield of 7.2 bushels of flax and 32 
bushels of wheat to the acre. The av- 
erage value of the flax to the acre was 
$10.65, while the average value of the 
wheat was $3.20. Yields of as high 
as 11 bushels of flax and 13 bushels of 
wheat have been grown in this way. 
The straw is made use of on the farm 
for bedding. 

Flax growing with the wheat does 
not seem to reduce the yield of the 
latter. Where the wheat is thick, the 
flax makes only a light showing, a0 
in other parts of the field, where there 
is little wheat, the flax seeding takes 
the place of weeds, which otherwise 
would occupy the ground. 


Seeding Clover With Grain 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: , 
With regard to Glover seed sowil& 
we have mixed two quarts of clover 
seed with every sack of oats, wh 
or barley which we have sown for the 
past fifteen years, and have been “~ 
cessful in getting a stand except 
one season. We are tenants, and have 
done this at our own expense, simply 
for the benefit of the fall seed. 
PERRIGO BROS 
Winnebago County, lowa. 





In the Ohio district, threshers | 
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Plowing Under Rye » ‘My twenty "years experience in the 
An Illinois correspondent writes: roofing business has convinced me 
rg oe te nore ty tulrn: ge Pe that you take no chances, with roof~ 


ed last fall, and which I wish to plow Pgs | 
under this spring. At what stage of ¥ ing backed up by J-M Responsibility. 


maturity should I plow this rye under % > 

in order to get the most benefit of the \ . ; 

fertilizer? I would Kike to sow cow- ey & ~ . 

peas after plowing the rye under, and Sussex, Ne Je 
PTS =i | then wait to seed to timothy and clo- y taved 
ver. Do you.think plowing the rye ; Hundreds of folks in the southern poss 
under green would help get a better New York State and over visigy el ia? - 
crop of peas? Would it help to get a ern New Jersey know what ao rer 
stand of clover? This ground is what stands for—and a lot of J-M Roofs up tha 


you would call thin land on the way back him up, too. 


ee ™ to get the most benefit out THE CONT! 5 Your Roof Becomes Our Roof 


of his rye, our correspondent should J-M Transite . when you cover your building with J-M 


wait until it gets a good growth in the z Mes : 
spring. There is danger in waiting too Ashestos Shingles Roofing and register that roof with us. 


long, however, for a large mass of Pe eae OO You may have a guarantee if you want one; but what 
reen rye plowed under may cause proof, last forever. : i ibility behind it? 

gre ye plowe nde y > Highly artistic. value is a guarantee without respons y 

frouble in a dry season. Probably our r Every foot of roofing we ever made was made not 
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$15 to $18 a day 


oer 
“7 van my Buckeye ays and earne 
$902.0, culting 5936 rods.” —Frank Becker. 


Hundreds of Buckeye owners average 
$15 to $18 a day profit with the 


TRALTION DITLHER 
For All Soil: Conditions 
Z hi ring. 
per EY payment oscures 100: 
1y the balance out of your earninge 


‘ afew months. Contract ditching for 
hn drainage is @ profitable business. 


Write for Catalogue No. 2. 


The Buckeye Traction 


Ditcher Company 
Findlay, Ohio 


Makers also of Buckeye Open Ditchere, 
Trench Excavators and Tractors 


cqrrespondent can wait until the rye merely to sell but to serve. J-M Responsibility is 
begins to shoot before plowing under. J-M Asbestos not a policy. It is a principle. : 
an © Cepek 70 Retinen, 5 Wee Ready Roofing J-M Responsibility gives this roofing service because 


to plow under green manure several 
sania before ina st0es the crop follow- Weather-proof, our branches cover the country and our representa- 
fire-retardant, tives are everywhere, 


ing. It takes moisture to cause the mass - 
of green material to decay, and acid Pudlecssdamouk J-M Asbestos Roofings never need painting and “ 
conditions often develop as a result of for years. Not only weather-proof but a ~ 
the decay. It is claimed that these ant. Sparks and flying brands will not ignite them. 
acid conditions sometimes interfere J-M Regal J-M Asbestos Roofings are examined by Under- 
with the root growth of the crop fol- Ready Roofing writers’ Laboratories under the direction of 
lowing. “Rubber Type” the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 

It is doubtful if plowing under rye ready roofing for If every J-M roof owner will register his J-M Roof with us, 
and then seeding to cowpeas will be a general roofing we will see that _ soot gives Lng es sree we 
help in getting a stand of clover. Why (ia cae. ail Savon bun aueudnonte with roots of that kind, 
doesn’t our correspondent seed the 
clover on the rye this spring, either 
harrowing it in after the frost goes J-M Roofings 
out, or seeding before the frost goes for every 
out, so that the freezing and thawing Requirement 
of early spring will cover it? 

Does our correspondent think that 
this land is too thin to grow clover, 
and that by growing rye and cowpeas 


Lew 
, woe ce aun aad fertility. of the seet that tee ff, H.W. JOHINS-MANVILLE CO. frpint.o~ 
SMliti SM WUUUUUE | will help clover to grow? If so, we iH seland prs Ee Eee fear a 
fear he will find himself mistaken. pec em trot "3. 0 
Rye will add humus to the soil, and THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD., Toronto, Winnipeg, Montreal, Velesovee 
cowpeas will add nitrogen and humus. veese 
Clover, however, can get along very 
nicely without much of either of these 
essentials of soil fertility. Probably « sgn - . 
FRESH @'sn ite our correspondent has been having | MoLACVinhi(ommed-il hes] mae a (0y-ae x -tele lf iped 
Stent more goo trouble in getting a clover stand on 
Grants tu, your this land because it is lacking in lime Meyer’s Automatic Hog-Feed Grinder and Feeder 
ested had or in phosphorus, or in both. He ought 
feeders gain tp om agape pe paul, to see Save Time, ae Healthier, 
weight—when the e soil is acid, an e paper = : 
aa aulpped turns red, he should add limestone at | Meeclelee@m Coola vam MH ones terns pteowe Fatter Hogs 
KING the rate of a ton to the acre. About cal method of feeding Hogs. Our $10 000 
the only practical way of finding out 60 Days’ FREE Trial . Hogs are forced Ap ’ 

AERATORS whether. or not the soil is lacking in ee aeas iuate Guarantee Bond 

and Sanitary Ventilating sys- phosphorus is to add 500 pounds of Meyer’s Automatic larger and more rapid § deposited with the Morton 
igned — foul 


tan. Seletiastty Cotgees- acid phosphate or bone meal to an Hog-Feed Grinder Zz me, thus insuring more — protects you in all 
! eee r ry . 
te prevented— acre as an experiment. If the bone and Feeder. mMever’s F a Pm 


hed —_— meal or acid phosphate proves of bene- least one-quarter of feed, on. Re age 
fit, it would be well to make an appli- it half of labor, and _all the pleasing 
cation of 500 to 1,000 pounds of ground Mace Ss Made in you. 
rock phosphate in connection with ma- Proper, sanitary feedin 
jm King’s book. nure once every four or five years. is a great preventive o 
_ (Formerly 7c.) If our correspondent were intending sickness. Healthy, wer 
to grow a crop of corn next year, it =, ject to Cholera, 
would be a good scheme to plow under >. Hoof and Mouth 
the rye green and then follow with . Og 
cowpeas. But since he is trying for a ae 
stand of clover, we see no particular 
advantage in this system. If the land ‘ ‘ 
is not acid, we would suggest seeding , : 
Risests the clover with the ryg this spring. If Watto ot ence for 08 Dey FREE Sreet Otter 
Sica “we it is acid, we would advise applying : Th rv Cc ti 
Dr - tie limestone after the rye is plowed un- 4“< e meyer Corporation 
rig BOOKLET der or harvested for grain. In the fall 109 Main St. Morton, Ill. 
; he , the land might be seeded again to rye 
fn or to winter wheat. Our correspond- 
ra ent might in his latitude seed the clo- 


MU TOUITIIIRSDSIIOMUS | | See etm 8s Bos 
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Th A land, it will probably be well worth S TUDDING 
e Original Brillion while to experiment with some form 0 CK ETS 
Will I of phosphorus, such as acid phosphate 
ncrease Your Yield > l’ There j > ea 
to15 Bushels PerA or bone meal. ere is much soil in 
ays els fer Acre our correspondent’s part of southern Great Hold Studding on 
tects pon 2inal Brillion .Clod Crusher pro- § | Illinois which is badly lacking in phos- FI d 
tone Zou, aeainst drouth by causing moisture | | Dhorus. - Rigid Cement oors an 
ved a few in & . 
oct ae pee ay rolls, levels, packs “the | ' Foundations 
The increased yield oil mate Fy ° . — — Simply tap Sockets down into soft 
th rani : re than pay for it meee 3) Si 6cement. No sills to rot! No toenaili 
sist year. Write for FREE BOOKLET. | White Grub Aa fo es Si AA\\ied to rust! Ross Studding Sockets /asc. More 
MOLINE PL ; The indications are that the- red- } | Fg than save their cost in labor. 
ae eco 4 OW co. | headed, fat, white grub is likely to be )— ui hy I S For Corncribs, Granaries, Barns, Hog- 
: MOLINE, ILL. unusually common this year. Last (e Rion vm jeg houses, Coalhouses, Sheds, Garages— 


; : j every building with a cement floor or 
year there was a large number: of “=i 4/4 cement foundation. 


aera 
CUP E. June bugs in many sections of the = == : Write for Booklet 
ATOR corn belt, and this is generally con- . "a DP ts <<, “How to Build Cement Floors and 




















‘ ; Found ly t 6 
“MEVERS” STATIONARY sidered a sure sign of trouble from = em : B ja attons oe a prices, freight 


white grubs the year following. Those "5 2 ee 345 -_ 
of our readers-who, on plowing up : $ a ye” * <i G.M.Ross &Co. . -- 


their land for corn this spring, notice 
large numbers of white grubs, should 


consider putting this land in some- LET US CARRY PART OF YOUR GREAT RISK 














thing else besides corn or potatoes. 
If it is too late for small grain, we 
suggest planting to — or some Y Y WITH US 
similar catch crop. f course, if the 

land is only moderately infested with NORTHWESTERN LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
the white grubs, the chance may be ae 

taken and the land planted to corn. *° 
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Danger Pennies 


How false economy in lubrication often 
proves a boomerang 


ET us look at some plain arith- 
metic. Suppose your car cost 
+ 
$1,200. 
At the end of the year, you reckon 


expenses and, roughly, you find: 


Depreciation in seliing 
value, say $400. 


Tires, approximately 100. 
Repairs ? 
Gasoline, 5000 miles at 

lca mile 50. 
Insurance, say 65. 


Lubrication, perhaps as 
much as 10. 


$625. ples 

Lubrication comes last—at a triv- 
ial $10. a year. 

It is a human failing to treat such 
small outlays lightly. 

Some motorists do not yet realize 
that oils which can be sold at pared- 
down prices cause pared-down 
efficiency, and send total yearly ex- 
penses up—not by mere penny steps 
but by real dollar leaps. 

Consider depreciation: 
does it loom up so large? 

Not enough attention to that $10. 
a year. When all cars are given 
eficient oil for their motors, auto- 
mobiles will command higher re- 
sale prices. 

Trace back most repair di//s and 
again you find—wnot enough attention 
to that $10. a@ year. 

Gasoline consumption mounts up. 
The experienced motorist knows 
that efficient lubrication insures a 
higher mileage from gasoline. 

This is certain: Cheap, poor- 
wearing oils make noisy, quick-wear- 
ing motors. 


Why 


And worn motors soon wear out. 
If you decide in favor of true 
economy in lubrication, you will find 
your scientific guide in our Chart of 
Automobile Recommendations 
which represents our professional 


advice. 





& & 
Mobiloils 
A grade for each type of motor 


If your car is not listed, a complete 
Chart will be sent you on request. 

In buying Gargoyle Mobiloils from 
your dealer, it is safest to purchase m 
original packages. Look for the red 
Gargoyle on the container. 


MODEL OF igi 1912 1913 1914 
ls] Fis] ele 
CARS E EES} Els 
a\FlelFlsl® 
Abbot Detrat A |Arc (Are Arc]. 
TR vepociesyconapi c.{Are.|Are.Arc....|. ... 
American. .s....... Are] A |Arc| A /Arc. 
Apperson. . oeeee Ar irc..Arc.|Arc. 
| Auburn (4 cy!) .. { 
* . (cyl) | A 


ARS wr . ~ oa 








_~— 


Correct Lubrication 


>, the } 
Cargo) 






Explanation; 1n the sc! 
cite the car indicates the grace 
that should be used. For example; d 2 
“Gargoyle Mobiloil A,” ““Arc.’? means ‘*Gargoyle 
ns cover both 





Mobiloil Arctic.”” The recommenda? 
pleasure and commercial vebicics unless otherwise 
noted, 






























Autocar (2 cyl.) Rei. f 
“ decyl) 
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Cae A jArc| A jArc.JArc./Are [Arc jAre re.jArc, 

Gee a ee ted Ari BLAIBIA 
Stevens Duryea... |Arc.|ArcJArejAre.jAre jArc JArc Arc jAreJAre, 
alee : JA lArcJArcArc| A jArc] A [Arc Arc.. 

GREES. . cncc-ccevece on ArcjArcjArciArc] A} AJLAILA 
Vehe 2x} «++eeee] A [Arc] A jArc] A /Arc] A lare A 3 
“ (6cyl, a «fe ces}. see} -+ JArejAre, Arc.jArc, 
paditineninainieeanibe Arc.|ArclArc./Are.JAre.ArcjArc..Arc.jArc./Arc_ 
Wimon ............jAre. Arc Jarc ArcjArc.jAre jArc. rc. 











The various grades of Gargoyle 
Mobiloils, purified to remove free carbon, 
are: 


Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
Gargoyle Mobi‘oil “E” 
Gargoyle Mobiloil “Arctic” 


For information, kindly address any 
inquiry to our nearest office. 





Stationary and Portable Engines 


Your oil must meet the heat conditions in your engine. Many oils thin out 


too much in the cylinders. 
and power is lost. 


Three troubles result: (1) Compression escapes 
(2) The cylinder walls are exposed to friction. (3) Excess 


carbon is deposited. The oils specified below will prove efficient. 
Water-cooled engines—Use Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” in summer ; use 


Gargoyle Mobiloil ‘‘Arctic’’ in winter. 


Mobiloil *‘B"* the year ’round. 


Air-cooled engines— Use Gargoyle 


Tracters—The design of your engine must determine the correct oil. 
Send for booklet containing Gargoyle Mobiloils Chart of Recommendations 


for tractors. 
Mebilubricant—In the patented Handy Package. The correct for 
transmissi differentials and c ion of i spout 


ons, ompressi 
fits the filling plug opening of the Ford and a 
Simply turn the key. No dirt, no waste, 


just the thing for farm machinery. 
no trouble. 


other cars. Mobilubricant is 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Rochester, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Specialists in the manufacture of high-grade lubricants fer 
every class of machinery. Obtainable everywhere ia the world 


Dewoit 


DOMESTIC BRANCHES : Boasn 


New York 
Chicago 


Philadeiphsa 
Inguanapeie 


Minneapolis, 


Fetes 





The Railroads vs. The F armer 


Extracts From the Testimony of H. C. Wallace Before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, March 30, 1915 


(Continued from last week) 


The small reward to the farmer for 
his labor and investment is more and 
more forcing him to rob the soil. 

lf he continues to take out the fer- 
tility, he will exhaust it as certainly 
as the depositor in a bank exhausts 
his funds by continually checking and 
never depositing. 

The public may not be greatly con- 
cerned over the fate of the bank de- 
positor, but it should be over the de- 
pletion of the fertility of the land, for 
upon its maintenace depends the well- 
being of all. 

The unsatisfactory condition of ag- 
riculture should challenge the atten- 
tion of the nation. More than any oth- 
er industry it should have the foster- 
ing care of the community at large. Of 
all industries, it is the one in which 
the public has the most vital interest. 
As Rogers puts it: 

“The success of agriculture mea- 
sures the extent to which other indus- 
tries than agriculture can subsist, or 
generally other persons besides agri- 
culturists can live. . The suc- 
cess of this industry is therefore of 
profound interest to all, especially 
when the home supply is the entire or 
principal source of maintenance to the 
inhabitants of any country. Even 
when it is not, the interest in suc- 
cessful agriculture should still be 
keen, for the agriculture of a country 
is the chief market of a country, and 
the trade with one’s own fellow coun- 
trymen is the safest and least risky 
trade of all.” 

While the farm land of the country 
has now largely passed into the hands 
of individuals, the people at large have 
a most vital interest in its care and in 
the preservation of its fertility. Con- 
ditions and policies which make it 
necessary for the farmer to rob the 
soil to secure for himself an existence 
will, if continued, break down our en- 
tire civilization. The theory that the 
transportation systems must be helped 
over times of depression at the ex- 
pense in part of agriculture, suggests 
more than injustice to the farmer—it 
means the undermining of the founda- 
tion upon which our entire economic 
structure rests. The farmer is willing 
to pay freight rates which will yield to 
the railroads money enough to enable 
them to maintain their property in a 
high state of efficiency, to pay all of 
their operating and other necessary 
expenses, to pay the interest on their 
indebtedness, and to rettrn to them a 
fair rate upon the actual value of the 
property used in their business. He 
recognizes the need of this if he is to 
be well served. But when it is pro- 
posed to base rates not on the value 
of the property investment, but on the 
theory that the public owes it to the 
roads to maintain them at a high tide 
of earnings in the most unfavorable 
years, relieving them altogether from 
the uncertainties of business, to pro- 
tect them at the cost of the public gen- 
erally and of the farmer in particular, 
then the farmer feels that the claims 
of agriculture should be considered be- 
fore this is done. 





Agriculture is the big, formless, un- 
organized industry on the prosperity 
of which all other industries depend. 
It has never been properly organized, 
and, like all unorganized businesses, 
has been subject to robbery and pil- 
lage from within and without. It has 
been the prey of organized business. 
The farmer has been an individualist. 
In his efforts to earn a living for him- 
self, he has been obliged to adopt 
methods which work to the injury of 
his class. His raw material is the fer- 
tility of the soil, the sunshine and the 
rain, and his own labor. He has used 
these to produce the greatest possible 
crop yields. If a majority succeed in 
this, the result is loss. 

A small crop the country over, 
whether it be of pigs, of corn, or oats, 
returns to the farmer a greater gross 
and much greater net than a large 
crop. The 3,124,746,000 bushel corn 
crop of 1912 brought the farmer $170,- 
000,000 less than the 2,446,988,000 
buskei crop of 1913. A 2,000,00000 
bushel crop of corn in 1900 brought in 
$170,000,000 less than a 1,500,000,000 
bushel crop in 1901. The 1908 crop of 





pigs marketed at the eleven big mar 
kets was 27,826,000 in number, ang 
sold for $345,000,000, while the 19,593 
000 crop of 1910 sold for $407,506 ,999, 
When corn is scarce, the farmer gets 
20 to 30 cents more for it per bushe] 
than when it is plentiful; when hogs 
are scarce, he gets $5 to $8 more 
head than when they are plentiful, jp 
years of normal or subnormal prodyp. 
tion, the farming class as a whol 
makes what it has been compelled ty 
consider as a fair profit. In years of 
abundant production, the farming 
class as a whole is liable to serious 
loss. Especially is this true in the 
production of live stock. The abyp. 
dant hog crop of 1914-1915 is 
marketed at a dead loss. I have know, 
of farmers to rejoice this spring that 
cholera cleaned them out of hogs 
early in the winter. They figured tig 
by the death of their hogs, they hg 
avoided a market of 55 cents a bush 
for 70-cent corn. 

Present conditions are not altogeth. 
er extraordinary. There is a constant 
oscillation in the stock business, From 
August, 1911, to August, 1912, farmers 
marketed hogs at a loss as compared 
with what they might have got for 
their corn. From July, 1907, to July, 
1909, hogs lost money on the corn fed 
them. Late 1903, 1904 and 1905 wasa 
losing period. In cattle, the years 
1913, 1911, 1909, 1908, 1905, and 1904 
were unprofitable on the basis of the 
prices of feed. 

The service which the railroads 
have given to the live stock trafic 
has not improved during the past ten’ 
to twenty years. It has been less and 
less satisfactory.* The heavier rails, 
the better ballasted road beds, the 
larger engines and cars, the air brakes 
and the numerous other improvements 
have enabled the carriers to reduce 
the cost of handling freight per ton 
per mile. Improved machinery, larger 
horses, and a better knowledge of soil 
tillage have enabled the farmer to ir 
crease the amount of land he can cul 
tivate, and increase the total crops 
But, unlike the railroads, the farmer 
is not permitted to reap the benefit of 
his improved facilities. The larger 
the crop, speaking in a general way, 
the less his returns. 

In the agricultural world, profit and 
loss periods are unforeseeable. Whea 
the profit periods come, it is because 
of a scarcity, and only the select few 
profit. When the loss periods come, 
everyone is in on them. 





Our economic system discourages 
agriculture. Agriculture is rewarded 
for small production and penalized for 
for large production. 

Agriculture is curiously defenseless. 
When it should prosper most, it prot 
pers least. It would be to the adval 
tage of all if agriculture were orgat 
ized like the railroads, and a commé 
sion should fix prices in each 
which would assure a profit in year 
of high production as well as in yeatt 
of low production. 

At present, agriculture is subject 
violent, unforeseeable fluctuations. I 
it not to the interests of all that 
culture have the right to ask 
year for a reasonable return on the t 
vestment? 

It would seem as though the farme 
had prospered in recent years, and ht 
has if he does not ask interest 08 
investment. But the farmer is 
true farmer if he does not foresee § 
period sooner or later during whid 
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- WE DON’T LIKE to keep dinning at 
eth. you. Seems inconsistent too when all 
tant the world knows that we don’t need to 
oo worry about selling all the Reos the 
red factory can produce. 

. IN FACT THE DEMAND is more than 
fed four times the possible supply. 

a JUST THINK OF THAT! If there isn’t 
904 food for optimism we don’t know. If 
the business is slack anywhere, it isn’t 
i with Reo. And the Reo demand, 
fie which is just as great in California as 
ten in New York State and just as exces- 
and sive in Iowa as in Michigan, indicates 
re that things must be pretty fair every- 
kes where. 
-- HERE’S A 25-ACRE PLANT running" 
my full force and over-time trying to meet 
er a demand for automobiles—and orders 
oil every day more than four times the 
7 possible output. 
PB. OF COURSE WE CAN’T SAY that all 
¢" automobiles enjoy such a demand. 
ger Reo is unique among motor cars for 
ray, many reasons. Reo cars have always 

been good cars—honest cars—depend- 

-_ able cars—and cars of such low up- 
~ keep cost that every Reo owner insists 
few on his friends buying Reosin preference 
me, to any others. 

THERE NEVER HAS BEEN a time 
me since the first Reo was made that the 
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Have You Ordered 
That Reo of Yours? 


big Reo plants could supply enough 
ca.'s for all who wanted Reos. 


AND THERE NEVER HAS BEEN a 
time when the bricklayers and 
carpenters were not building additions 
to that great plant. Never atime! We 
are always building at Lansing—a 
year between visits and you’d hardly 
recognize the place. 


25 PER CENT OF LANSING’S popula- — 
tion (40,000 people) derive their 
sustenance from the Reo pay-roll. 
And Lansing is one of the most pros- 
perous cities in America today. 90 per 
cent of the men who make Reo cars 
own theirown homes—are self-respect- 
ing, respected, independent citizens. 

MAYBE THAT ACCOUNTS to some 
extent for the superior quality in Reo - 
cars. Undoubtedly does. 

ANYWAY THE FACT THAT IN- 
TERESTS you is that the demand for 
those cars is tremendous and that 
thousands—yes, tens of thousands, are 
bound to be disappointed this year. 
Can’t possibly make enough Reos to 
go around. Late comers will simply 
have to wait or accept “‘substitutes.” 

THAT’S WHY WE ARE keeping up 
our advertising schedule just as if we 
had to sell the cars—we don’t want 
you to blame us if you are late and 
and can’t get a Reo. It is bad to 
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REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, LANSING, MICH. 


Reo Automobiles and Reo Motor Trucks 
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ORDER YOURS NOW—See your local 
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have too little business, but past ex- 
perience with Reo over-demand makes 
us feel it is almost as bad to have too 
much. Buyers blame us for their 
own tardiness. 


SO—THIS IS FAIR WARNING— 
orders that come at once can be filled 
and with fairly early deliveries while 
those who delay ordering will surely 
be disappointed. 


THERE ARE TWO REOS this season 
—and one of them is the most popular 
automobile in America. We can’t 
for the life of us tell which at this 
juncture. 

SUFFICE IT TO SAY the demand for 
the New Reo Six is more than four 
times as great as the factory capacity 
—and for Reo the Fifth it is also hope- 
lessly in excess of our ability to 
produce. 

AND NOWONDER. The New (1915) 
Reo the Fifth, ‘‘The Incomparable 
Four” at $1050; and the New Reo Six, 
“The Six of Sixty Superiorities’”’ at 
$1385, represent, each in its power 
and price class—the greatest automo- 
bile value the world has ever seén, 





Reo dealer. Make sure his allotment 


is not all exhausted—pay him a de- 
posit—get a definite delivery date— 
that’s the only way to be sure. 
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Fortified Tires 


Bin Cute—by our No-Rim-Cut feature. 
nits lowouts—by our “On-Air” cure. 
Fortified Loose Treads—by many rubber rivets. 
Against ) Insecurity—by 126 braided piano wires. 
nctures and Skidding—by our double- 
thick All-Weather tread. 











Fortified Tires 
Have Pushed Millions 
of Rocks from 


The Tire Road 


Stop and think how Goodyear Tires have 
held top place for years. There are a hundred 


rival makes. Yet Goodyear last year sold 
1,479,883 automobile tires—about one for 
each car in use. 


The reason is, they are super-tires. They 
excel in five vital ways. They have brought 
new enjoyment to hundreds of thousands of 
motorists. They have saved millions of dollars 
in needless tire troubles. 


Give Them Credit . 


Don’t expect a Goodyear Fortified Tire to be 
entirely trouble-proof. No tire can ever be. Mis- 
hap and misuse affect all of them. 

But give Goodyears credit for the rocks they 
avoid for you, and you are bound to adopt these 
tires. Note these exclusive features: 

Rim-cuts are almost unknown in tires with 
our No-Rim-Cut feature. 

Blowouts due to wrinkled fabric have been 
ended by our “On-Air” cure. That process, used 
by us alone, costs us $450,000 yearly. 

Loose tread risk is reduced 60 per cent by 
our patent method. The 126 braided piano wires 
in each tire base have made the tires secure. 

Our All-Weather tread combats punctures, 
skidding and wear. It is tough and double-thick. 
It has a sharp, resistless grip. 


Lower Prices—Better Tires 


Our last big price reduction came February Ist. 
It was the third in two years, totaling 45 per cent. 

Yet not an item has been skimped. On the 
contrary, we spend $100,000 yearly on experts to 
find ways to build tires better. 

You are wronging yourself when you don’t use 
Goodyear tires. You lose all these extra protections. 
You are missing all that won this tire the ruling 
place in Tiredom. Any dealer will supply you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver” Accessories; also Goodyear 


“Wing” Carriage Tires and Other Types (2321) 
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Our Free Catalog which is full 


of interesting reading on Har- 


TO No: SEE mcr 


te \CME CORN BINDER 


EVERYONE IS TALKING. ABOUT 


ee The "ACME® Corn Binder leaped into popularity perhaps quicker than 
any Harvesting Machine ever manufactured. i 
~ lized that the "ACME® Corn Binder was far ahead of all others in every way. 
“~ Every detail is perfect, the mechanism works properly at all times—no machine 
could operate more easily—the "ACME" is dependable, does better work, and 
cannot be surpassed for strength and durability. 


This is Why the ‘‘ACME’’ Corn Binder Should Be Your Choice. 


The "ACME* Com Binder cuts and elevates the corn in a vertical position, which produces evenly 
butted bundles —requires less power for operating. Main and grain wheels are so located that an even 
balance is always maintained. Sprockets cannot gather trash and weeds because of the metal shields. The 
Overlook THIS— raising and lowering device provides an easy and quick method of adjusting the Binder to any desired height. 
The bundles are deposited well out of the line of team travel—no fingers on bundle carrier to drag bundles 
back in the way of the team—horses always travel between the rows instead of on the stubble. 
; é Do not buy a Corn Binder until you have full information regarding the 
vesting Machinery and Hay *qcmMeE.*’ Just make acomparison and you will see in a minute why the “ACME” 


Tools is yours for the asking. Corn Binder is being so extensively used. Write today for Harvesting Book. 


Find out also how you can se- 
cure our Free Souvenir. Don't 
fail to write. Do it TODAY. 


ACME HARVESTING MACHINE CO., sie"!5,unois 


Migzs. of Grain and Corn Binders, Mowers, Headers, Sweep and Sulky Rakes, Side Del. Rake and Tedder and Stacners 


ad. 
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Farmers immediately rea- 




















When answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 








a ioss. hen poor farang is encour. 
aged, the land is robbed at an increas. 
ing rate, rents go down, wages Zo 
down, young men drift to town, and 
agriculture is in the dumps. 

This advance in land is largely 
speculative. The value, that is, its 
capacity to produce, has not increaseq 
The tremendous and continued efforts 
made by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the agricultural colleges, the ox- 
periment stations, and the agricultura] 
press, have barely succeeded in bring- 
ing the yield per acre for the last five 
years, two of which were bumper 
years, up to the standard of the yield 
at a time when land brought only 
about one-third of its present value— 
sometimes less. 

The value or selling price of farm 
products has increased also; or else 
the farmer would have starved; but 
it has not increased in anywhere near 
the same proportion as the price of 
land. The impression on the mind of 
the public, that because prices- have 
advanced rapidly for so long, they will 
continue to advance, has led to specu- 
lation, which embarrasses the actual 
farmer now, and there is danger of it 
bringing him calamity in the future. 

The grain farmer is selling his land 
piecemeal. There is a high level of 
fertility in all land, namely, the fertil- 
ity in it when cleared from the forest 
or broken from the prairie. There ig 
a low level—that which will pay a 
low rate for the labor, but no rent nor 
interest. The farms that are growing 
grain for shipment by rail or for sale 
off the farm are just as surely sinking 
to this low level as the railroad that 
can’t afford to maintain its road-bed 
or rolling stock is going into bank- 
ruptcy. When they reach this low 
level is only a question of time. The 
end in one case is the receiver, and in 
the other the abandoned farm. When 
studying both the railroads and the 
farm, I find a striking similarity. They 
are similarly affected by calamity and 
by good fortune. 

The farmers need additional capital. 
Not half the farms of Iowa are prop- 
erly fenced for really economic farm- 
ing. There are wet and waste lands 
to be re-claimed. Half the farmers do 
not have sufficient working capital. 
With them, as with the railroads, it is 
the poorer class of fellows that have 
a hard time to borrow money. But 
why should the burdens of one of 
these companions in misery be in- 
creased to alleviate the sufferings of 
the other? Why should freight rates 
be advanced in order to furnish credit 
to the railroads, to enable them to pay 
interest or dividends on this borrowed 
capital? This would create an end- 
less chain. 





By their methods ‘of capitalization 
and the issuance of bonds, the car- 
riers have been able to secure money 
at rates lower than those paid by any 
other class of industry or business. 
The farmers of Iowa, occupying one of 
the most fertile tracts of agricultural 
land in the entire world, have never 
been able to borrow on their land at @ 
rate lower than 5 per cent, with a 
commission added, and the amount of 
the loan has been held down to from 
20 to 40 per cent of the value of the 
security, while the latter has been 
constantly advancing. During the past 
year, money loaned on farm mortgages 
in Iowa has commanded an average 
interest rate of more than 6 per cent. 
During the early part of 1914, the rate 
was about 6 per cent plus 1 per cent 
commission. During the latter part of 


that year, it was not easy to place 
farm loans at any price, and those 
which were placed or renewed very 
often commanded 7 per cent plus @ 
commission. Recently the rate has 


been weakening, and now runs trom 
5% to 6 per cent, but with a commis 
sion added. 

There has been much talk in the 


country of the need of rural credits, 


and many bills have been introd ced 
in congress on this subject. Few of 
the schemes suggested have bee! di- 
rected to the real need of rural ©! edit. 
While the land owner is entitled to @ 
much lower rate of interest than ¢ 
has been compelled to pay, h¢ has 
usually, in Iowa, been able to borrow 
at some rate. The farmer who really 
needs credit, and who is the most dif- 
ficult to help, is the renter. He suf- 
fers, and agriculture and the country 
in general suffer with him, because 0 
his lack of working capital. Be oe 
finds it difficult to borrow at all, am 
like the cotton farmer in the south, . 
obliged to depend upon the merchant 
to carry him until his crops are har 
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vested, while the need of prompt mar- 
keting to meet his obligations com- 
pels him to sell at the time when his 
crops fetch the lowest prices. On such 
money as he succeeds in borrowing, he 
must pay from 7 to 8 per cent in states 
like Iowa, and much higher rates in 
jess favored localities. This is a mat- 
ter of tremendous importance to the 
entire industrial organization, because 
the system of agriculture which re- 
sults compels the tenant farmer de- 
liberately to rob the Jand in every 
possible way. Lack of working capi- 
tal prevents him from feeding his 
crops to live stock, and forces him to 
a system of intensive grain farming, 
under which the fertility of the soil is 
most rapidly exhausted. 

Every additional burden laid upon 
the farmer, whether an advance in 
freight rates upon the commodities he 
produces, or upon those which he 
must buy, accelerates the. decline of 
agriculture and increases the rate at 
which we are marketing the life of 
our soils. Every additional burden 
lewers the standard of rural life, 
Weakens our rural school system, 
drives our young people to the cities, 
breaks down our most desirable rural 
civilization, and saps the very Vitals of 
our national life. 


Care of Wool 


The Missouri College of Agriculture 
has issued some suggestions on the 
eare of wool which apply generally. 
We quote: 

“Sufficient care is not taken in re- 
moving and tying the fleece. In shear- 
ing, the fleece should fall down and 
away from the shears, so when the 
sheep is shorn, the fleece will be in a 
loose blanket which can be rolled up 
with the clean white or flesh side out 
—first throwing in the belly wool and 
neck to the center, and then starting 
to roll from the rump. ‘Tie the fleece 
twice at right angles. A fleece badly 
torn and mixed up takes longer to 
grade and sort, and hence it is dis- 
counted. Shearing should always be 
done on a clean surfaced board floor 
or canvas. 

“Another practice too common is to 
use a binder or sisal twine in tying a 
fleece. The fibers from this twine 
shed off and become mixed with the 
wool, and will not take the dyes that 
are used with wool. A glazed jute or 
paper twine is recommended. The 
process of separating the wool from 
cockleburs, chaff, dirt and all foreign 
Matter is expensive and slow. 

“The feed and care of the sheep has 
an important and natural effect, espe- 
cially upon the strength of the wool. 
Thin sheep and sheep in poor condi- 
tion, and those that are off feed, usu- 
ally have a weak, brushy fleece. More 
attention must be given to this impor- 
tant by-product of the mutton and 
lamb industry. With wool worth from 
25 to 30 cents per pound, we can not 
afford to neglect it. 

“The local buyer is most frequently 
criticized because he pays the same 
for all grades and conditions of fleeces. 
Hence, the man that adds weight to 
the fleece by adding dung locks, tags, 
mud, extra down, etc., makes more 
than the man who takes more pains in 
tying his wool, and who really de- 
Serves a premium. This is not the 
case with local buyers. However, 
should it be, you can ship your wool to 
a number of reliable commission men 
at the central markets, where it will 
be sold on its merits. These commis- 
Sion men usually charge one-half cent 
per pound for handling the wool.” 








Cottonseed Meal Poisoning 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Please tell me the symptoms of 
Cottonseed meal poisoning in cows, 
coming after a period of heavy feedin 
on cottonseed meal.” : 
Usually one of the early symptoms 
or cottonseed meal poisoning is a pe- 
Cullar stare in the eyes. Sometimes 
the muscles twitch or tremble, and as 
the disease comes on gradually, it can 
be treated by reducing the amount of 
Cottonseed meal in the ration. In fat- 
tening cattle, the disease often ap- 
bears after they have been on full feed 
for ten weeks or longer. The animal 
loses its appetite and fails to gain in 
weight. It may stand with its head 
- hte out, and it often staggers or 
alls when it attempts to walk. The 
€Xact nature of the poisoning is not 
entirely understood, and overfeeding 
Should be avoided. 















Light Six $1585 
Light Four $1250 





2 Years’ Service 
Crowded Into 30 Days 


How many motor cars claim durability? How many 
claim power—how many strength, comfort, convenience? 
All of them make these claims and some of them are justified. Of 


course, modern automobiles must have these features or they wouldn’t 
be modern and they wouldn’t sell. 


But different cars have these qualifications in different degrees. Some have 
more power than others. Some greater durability, and so on. 


Cars 


not only make these claims but have proved hasn’t—do you know that it can? 


them. You want the car that you know can travel 
A stock Mitchell car ran 7500 miles with sealed» over the hardest kinds of roads under the 

bonnet—average 250 miles a day for 30 days. severest weather conditions. 

This means the equivalent of 2 years’ ordinary Send for the story of this 7500-mile test. It is 

service without looking at the motor, the carbu- very interesting and tells all you want to know 


retor, the magneto, the oiling system, the clutch, about the car, by giving the daily experiences of 
the transmission. the drivers. 


Maybe some other car can do this, but it Send for this story. Address Department 64-A 


Mitchell tests Motor Co: 
Racine, Wis, U.S.A. 


80 Years of Faithful Service to the American Public 
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ELKHART |GET MORE CORN 
200 Buggy Styles = 


The wheel revolves on the ground, pre- 
Get New Catalog S*°v: y2tcle —* x] 
up. 


ee vents clods, etc., being thrown on young 

Reduced corn, and allows the fine earth to pass 
pose, business or pleasure. Direct selling plan saves you 1 XG 
a) 
eS ol J 






themselves many times in one season. 


Nerd through, leaving an even distribution of fine, 
N\A eget) P 4 loose soil. Can be quickly attached to any 
» oo rices one or two row cultivator and will pay for 


60 Days’ 
FREE Tria 


We ship for your examination and approval. 
Money k guarantee. W "s 
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llustrated Free book Write t it 
i ° or it be- 
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you buy anywhere. Pi ings it. = 
eee nee LITTLE BaIsY “=~ 
REVOLVING Cultivator SHIELDS 


were bought by 12,000 farmers last year and 
many orders were received after stock was 











sold out. Therefore, write us for our {llus- 
trated literature at once and how to 


GET A PAIR FREE 
FLE R | If you will help us introduce this money- 
making device in your vicinity we will give 
you a pair free. A few township and county 


— brea in — -_ a cov- 
Every farmer is entitled to a copy of Catal ered. Write us today for full particulars. 

No. 400, showing all the latest and u to-date MUNSON MFG. CO., Winterset, lowa 
Horse Clipping and Sheep Shearing Machines, 


AT SMALL COST 


You can have it for your home, buildings 

















and grounds, at an operating expense of Send today. You will want to keep 
but a f ts a day, by getti . poted. 
oe sae Ae parm ” CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT Co. ‘‘Try-a-bag’’ of fertilizer. Our brands 
The ** HiyrapsExide ee ee are soluble and active, and not only in- 
ELECTRIC PLANT UNIT ILLINI SHOCK ABSORBERS <<a crease yield, but improve quality and 
ape Se Seal, Mee Se eneeetn. shastate- FOR FORD CARS & hasten maturity. Agents wanted. Ad- 
y 3 - . , 
nearest sales office for new free book giv- Save tires. Save jolts. «== — —— Cicer cee agen 
ing complete details. Save springs. Price per -- § B itim ’ cinnati, roit or 
THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. ate io Sick Ae tec 
HILADELPHIA, PA. for Heavy Cars per Set 
New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Cleveland, $15.00. Auto Tires and Oils Shh FOR YOUR IDEAS SSS 
Rochester, Atlanta, Denver, Detroit, Washington, at wholesale. =f Guide Book on Patents and What to Invent sent free. 
Pittsburgh, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto, WILLIAMS HARDWARE Co, C. PAGE JONES, 1676 Irving St., Washington, D. C. 








Dept. L Streator, tt. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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MONEY MAKING 
Best of FARM Good 


Soil Buildings 


All well located in the best parts of 
Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota, North 
Dakota and Southern Ontario. 

Farms that bring big returns on money 
invested—very desirable homes—in good 
neighborhoods with good schools and 
churches. 


EASY TERMS 


We carry our own loans at low rates 
of interest. 
Write for catalogue—FREE. 


THE STRAUS BROS. COMPANY 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS $2,750,000.00 
Ligonier, indiana 


Better Than Homesteads 
Write for information on our **half earnings" 
lan and gec a farm bome of your own in North 
akota. Flax crop on breaking will make you a lot 
of money the first year. We have about 1,000 quarter 
sections to select from, part under cultivation. Ne 
cash payment required. Your remt money 
pays for the farm under our plan. Address 
HACKNEY LAND CREDIT CO., 
Miackney Bidg., St. Paul, Minn. 





The European war means bigh prices for all Amer- 
fican farm and factory products. The result will 
a@ big increase in the value of farm lands. 


Official Denial 


NO WAR TAX on HOMESTEAD LAND In CANADA 


The report that a war tax is to be placed on Home- 
stead lands in Western Canada having been given 
considerable circulation im the States, this is to ad- 
vise all enquirers that no such tax has been placed, 
and there is no intention to place a war tax of any 
nature on such lands. 

(Signed) W. D. SCOTT, 
Ottawa, Can., Mar. 15,1915. Supt. of lami 








$450 PER ACRE DOWN | 





BALANCE 20 YEAR'S 5/.. 


Rich*cut-over land in the clover belt. 
Bemidji, Blackduck and Kelliher. 
Lembermen—Not Landmen—Hence Our Easy Terms. 
Send for our new list. CROOKSTON LUMBER CO., 

940 First National Soo Line Bullding, Minneapolle, 


Near }j 








ARE YOU GOING TO BUY LAND? 


If so, you should first get a copy of our journal. It 
has lands advertised in it from nearly every state in 
the Union, so that you can find just what you want 
in its columns 

Established 19 years and reaches 68,200 readers each 
issue, 857 of whom are farmers on rural routes. Send 
25c today for one year’s subscription. 


FARM AND REAL ESTATE JOURNAL 


Dept. 97. Tracer, lowa 


Corn and Clover Lands 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA 
Reasonable prices and terms. Write 
ASHER MURRAY Wadena, Minn. 


SOUTHERN MINNESOTA CORN BELT 


Best soil and productivity; schools aud church 
advantages unexcelled. Write today for farm list 
and literature. CURTIS-SAW YER LAND 
©o., St. James, Minn. 


Do You Want a Good Improved Farm 


in Southern Minnesota? 
If so, write us for descriptions, prices and terms. 
cc. E. BROWN LAND & LOAN CO., 
Madelia. Minn. 














‘MINNESOTA BARGAIN 


200 acre farm 2} miles from Willmar on State road; 
@ne improvements and the best of soll. Many other 


fine farms for sale. 
A. H. BROWN, Willmar, Minn. 


Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For information regarding central 
Minnesota lanGs address 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK, Willmar, Minnesota 








200 lowa Farm Homes 


For Sale at Right Prices 
From 40 up to 700 acres. Write for 1915 descriptive 
catalogane. 


BOSSERMAN BROS., Murray, lowa 
Why Rent Farm Land 


when you can own a good Wisconsin farm by 
aying nO more a year than you mow pay rent? 


Write for circular. 

FAAST LAND CO., Box 305, Conrath, Wis. 
| eo bas cozy farms for rich and poor 
4 in Minnesota; good water, soil, climate; terms 
to suit everybody. Write for list. H. J. MAX- 
FIELD, former Commissioner Immigration for Min- 
nesota, St. Pau). 


CHOICE STOCK FARM 


$20 acres, 85 cultivated, 250 fenced; 6 acres orchard; 
4-room house; 2 barns, 48x48: other buildings: well 
Watered; free range. Price $15 acre; terms. Other 
farms. C. H. MARTIN, Doniphan, Missourt. 


ITHKIN COUNTY. MINNESOTA. Park 
Region Lands. Very cheap. Very easy terms. 

Buy of Railway Company direct, saving agents profits. 
‘The Renters’ and Homeseekers’ opportunity to start 
in Minnesota's best section. Write for FREE liter- 














ature. LAND AGENT, C. R. I. & P. Ry. Company, 
401 Wolvin Bidg.. DULUTH, MINN, 





Sorghum or Cane 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T would like information about sow- 
ing cane for seed. I am thinking of 
sowing some for forage. Should it be 
sowed broadcast and disked in like 
oats? How much seed should be sown 
per acre? When should it be seeded? 
Will frost hurt its feeding value? 
Would it be all right to feed to horses 
for roughage?” 

Sorghum, or cane as most farmers 
call it, is probably the best plant for 
most of our readers to seed, to fur- 
nish roughage on short notice. It is a 
Warm season crop, and should not be 
seeded until after all danger of frost 
is past. Practically all of the sor- 
ghum in the corn belt is seeded in 
June or the first week in July. 

All of our readers who find, after 
the first week in June, that they have 
some cultivatable land which has not 
been put in any crop, should consider 
seriously seeding it to sorghum. Un- 
der average corn belt conditions, it 
will furnish more feed per acre than 
any other crop except corn and alfalfa. 

The best variety under ordinary 
conditions is Early Amber, seeded at 
the rate of 65 to 85 pounds per acre. 
Drill it in like oats, or broadcast, 
whichever is most convenient. Us2 
about 65 pounds per acre if you drill, 
and about 85 pounds if you broadcast. 
The seed is best covered one-half to 
an inch deep. The seed bed for sor- 
ghum should be at least as good as for 
corn. During June, the plant grows 
slowly, and is in danger of being 
choked out by weeds. After it gets a 
start, however, it shoots ahead rapidly 
and will smother out almost any weed. 
Because of its slow growth during the 
first two or three weeks, it is espe- 
cially important to give it a good seed 
bed. 

After seeding, no further care is 
necessary until about the time of the 
first frost. The crop is then cut with 
a mower or grain binder. In case it is 
cut with a mower, it is allowed to wilt 
a little in the swath, and is then gath- 
ered together in cocks, for several 
weeks. Generally it is left in cocks 
until fed out, but occasionally it is 
more convenient to haul it into the 
barn. When sorghum is cut with a 
binder, the bundles must be small, or 
there will be danger of spoiling. The 
bundles are gatherd together into 
shocks to dry, and are then taken to 
the barn. Cutting with a grain binder 
is especially adapted to the extreme 
western part of the corn belt. In the 
central part of the corn belt, we pre- 
fer using the mower. 

Serghum makes good hay for all 
kinds of stock. It is not rich in mus- 
cle building material like alfalfa, but 
in its nature is more like timothy and 
corn stover. 

There is a chance that Sudan grass 
may in some localities displace sor- 
ghum. Under present high prices of 
Sudan grass seed, however, sorghum 
has a distinct advantage. 








IF YOU ARE LOOKING FO 


GOOD WELL IMPROVED FARM LANDS 


in the heart of the corn belt and at the right price 
and terms, write the Blooming Prairie Land Co. for 
list. BLOOMING PRAIRIE LAND CO., 
Blooming Prairie, Minn. 


WANTED—LIVE AGENTS 


to sell good farm lands where crop failures are un- 
known. Good co jon to hustiers. Write at 
ence for particulars. 

522 STATE BANK BLDG... Omaha, Neb. 








MOLINE- 


You, Mr. Farmer, as a 
user of all types of farm 
machinery, KNOW that if 
great power and high 
speeds are desired in the 
poppet valve motor, high 
compression, large valves, 
strong springs and precip- 
itous cams are on 
This high power and great 
speed in time produce a 
noisy and unreliable mo- 
tor. 

Large valves are very 
susceptible to warping be- 
cause of their large area, 
and with increased heat of 
high compression they do 
not cool properly and the 
strong springs necessary 
to seat them at high speeds 
soon weaken. 


Moline-Knight “50” $2500 


4 speeds, 128 inch wheelbase, 
full-floating spiral bevel gear 
rear axle, 36x 4% inch tires, 
and other standardized equip- 
ment. 











KNIGHT’40°9 14/5 


Here’s the ‘Reason Why’’ the 
Moline-Knight is Supreme 


Moline Automobile Co. 





April 16, 1915, 





F. O. B. FACTORY 







The Moline-Knight 
sleeve valve motor has no 
valves to warp nor grind, 
and has no springs to 
weaken nor break. Where 
the poppet valve motor is 
weakest the Moline-Knight 
is strongest. The Moline- 
Knight motor increases in 
efficiency with age—it 
wears in while the poppet 
valve motor wears out. 

With individually dis- 
tinctive body contour, 118 
inch wheelbase, 34x4 inch 
tires (non-skid rears), spi- 
ral bevel gear rear axle, 
selective 3-speed transmis- 
sion, and other standard- 
ized equipment, you get in 
the Moline-Knight ‘‘40” a 
car that is symbolic of 
beauty and reliability. 



















East Moline. Illinois 








Wallaces’ Farmer 


Balance of 1915, Now Only 


Special Trial Rate to New Subscribers 


Se SE USE THIS ORDER BLANK Bi ee 


50c 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find 50 cents (stamps or coin). 


Please send me Wallaces’ Farmer every week until Jan. 


1, 1916, as per your offer. 





80 Acres Central Minn. 


Near town: close toschool; thirty cultivated; fifteen 
meadow, balance splendid pasture: lays fine: good 
black soll. Price $4,200,00. $. C. COCHRAN, RANDALL, MINK. 


160 A. Near Gatzke, Marshall Co., Minn. 


Barn and house; 30 acres undercultivation. Price 
$2200; $500 down, balance to suit purchaser. 
LESTER GESELL, Thief River Falls, Minn, 





EXTRA SPECIAL OFFER 
Name 





Send $2,25 and you will 
get Wallaces’ Farmer till 
Jan. 1, 1919—nearly f our 
years. There’s a real bar- 








FO. 




















500 improved Farms in Southern Minnesota 


for sale. For terms and prices write MOREHART- 
ATCHISON LAND COMPANY, Mankato, Minn. 


gain for you. 
COPY of the SACRAMENTO VALLEY 
MONTHLY will be sent to anyone 
interested in the wonderful Sac- 


ramento Valley, California, the 





IOWA FARMS Zhe best corn land at lowest prices. 


Large list on request. Address 
SPAULDING 2&2 O'DONNELL, Eima, fa. 





5 IMPROVED FARMS FOR SALE-—40 to 
©) 2&0 acres, well located, to 3 miles from good 
rallroad town, 70 miles from St. Louis. Cheap and 
easy terms for quick sale. Write for full descrip- 
tion. A. A. HESS, Owner, Jonesburg, Mo. 





5 with new list of New 
Our Farmer’s Almanac ¥'. {cr {st of New 
sent free upon request. Address McBreney & Co., 





60 ACRES OPEN PRAIRIE LAND 


files north Goodridge on new electric line; $2000, 
no improvements, $500 down, balance quarterly pay- 
ments. Lester Gesell, Thief River Falls, Minn. 








Block, Syracuse, N. Y.,or 708 Fisher 
Puilding, Chicago, Illinois. 





RITE for Beautifally Lllustrated List 
of Western N, Y. 
ELLIS BROS. 


. Free. Address 
SPRINGVILLE, N. ¥. 





richest valley in the world. Unlimited opportu- 
nities. Thousands of acres available at right 
prices. The place for man wanting 


FARMS THAT PAY 


We are dividing 15,000 acres of drained land into 
farms, 40 acres and up; all within four miles « f town 
on a main line railroad in south central Wisconsil. 
Only 65 miles from Iowa, 6 hours from Chicago. Open 
meadow, no rocks or stumps. $40 to $60 per = 
Get our ten year’s time proposition to the actual 8¢ 
tler. We plow the land. 

THE PEDDIE LAND CO., Owners, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 








a homein the finest climate on earth. 
Write to Sacramen.- 
ne cd Monthly, CALI FO RN | 
tos, sacramento, 
YOUB pick 12,000 
WHEAT IS KING sez. se: 
land in Montana, 
close to good town. 
to take off crop. Located near Judith Basin, same 
quality land, same climate at half the price. 
Drawer G, $t. Paul, Minn. 


acres £nest winter 
We will break, fence and sow to winter wheat ready 





a 

220 ACRES, 2 miles 

ICHIGAN from town. Almost 

level. Fine clover soil. 

Choice, modern brick house, 12 rooms, = 

nace, modern bath room; barn. — 

po pay ; —— to besatiful } isk ; bas 

of grass land; an acre. Be 

Ask for details and list of others. 8. V. B. HAYES. 

203 Ashton, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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HESE were the tireg* 
A that ran up the unap- 
proached average mile- 
age of 6,760 miles in the 
test by The Automobile Club 
of America—the highest of- 
ficial testing authority. 





















Now, right on top 
of the quality that scored 
the above performance, we 

have added 50% to the wear re- 
sistance of 1915 


PENN SYLVANIA 
IRES 


and at the same time we have more than met 
our proportion of all price reductions. So that 
you can now buy these enormously longer 
wearing tires at the prices you formerly paid 
for ordinary tires. 


Oilproof quality guaranteed—no fear of 

the new oiled roads. Guaranteed to 

be non-skid on slippery pavements 

else returnable at full price 
after trial. 
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Vacuum Cup Tires 
For Ford Cars 


30x3 $13.00 30x3% $16.20 
At the new prices our special V.C. tires for 
Ford cars show the greatest economy in the 
tire field. The 4,000-mile guarantee only 
begins to indicate the big mileages they are 
piling up. 
PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO., Jeannette, Pa. 


i lis Pittsburgh Boston Detroit New York St. Paul 
Chicago yen cm. x yer San Francisco Cleveland Philadelphia Seattle 
Au Independent Company with an independent selling policy 
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wants what it wants 
— when it wants it. 


Ts “‘Breeder’s Gazette’’, January 21st, says,—‘‘There are 
times when quick action is a straight road to profits. If 
there ever was a time in our agricultural history when 

bumper yields should be assiduously sought it is in this 


year of 1915.”’ 
No matter how rich your soil,—no matter how much phoee 
phorus you may have in it or may have applied in raw rock, 


for this year’s crop, you need this year’s plant food,—the quickly 
available kind, all ready to nourish the corn and wheat, to 
mature the bumper crop in time for the bumper price. 





Empire Heavycrop 


Supplies this kind of available plant food,—available phos- 
phorus, available nitrogen and available potash. According to 
soil experts, all these are needed in most soils, and in this brand 
we furnish them in an available form. Remember, wheat and 
corn do their principal feeding in 60 days and they ‘‘want what 
they want when they want it.”” 

TRY-A-BAG. Cover an acre for $1.50 to $3.00. See for yourself the 
value of available plant food. Make every acre worth two. Get the best results 
from your cultivation and rotation, Get our price on any quantity you want, from 
one bag upwards, shipped to your own freight station. Get our agency proposition 
and carload inducement. Write for our interesting booklets “King Corn” and 
“Better crops”,—both are free. Write today and have it off your mind. 


EMPIRE CARBON WORKS 5¢.tous, ‘na. 
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Raising Runt Pigs 

An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We would like to see an article in 
your paper in regard to the raising 
and care of little pigs that are robbed 
and stunted. There are always sev- 
eral runts on the farm that need spe- 
cial care to bring them through.” 

The runt pig is a problem which no 
hog man has. solved very satisfactor- 
ily. Some pigs are runts from birth, 
and never make much headway. Oth- 
ers during their nursing days are 
robbed. These latter may recover if 
properly fed. A mixture of eighty 
parts of corn, twenty parts of oats, 
fifteen parts of middlings, ten parts of 
tankage or meat meal, five parts of 
bran, and five parts of oil meal, togeth- 
er with enough skim-milk or butter- 
milk to make a slop, will bring this 
kind of runt out all right, if fed with 
judgment. The runt is helped by ac- 
cess to good clover, alfalfa, rape or 
blue grass pasture. It is good for the 
runt to have before it at all times a 
mixture of charcoal, wood ashes, lime, 
bone meal, and a little salt. 

Some pigs are runty because they 
are wormy. There are many good 
worm remedies on the market, or one 
may use santonin and calomel at the 
rate of five grains of calomel and eight 
grains of santonin to each hundred 
pounds of live weight. This should be 
given in the morning in a thin slop, 
and repeated if necessary ten days 
later. 

Some pigs are kept back because cf 
lice. They should be dipped or paint- 
ed with coal tar dip solution, or else 
should have access to one of the hog 
oilers, of which there are a number of 
good makes on the market. 

Occasionally a tonic will help a runt. 
These may be bought on the market 
already prepared, or one may make up 
a tonic such as one of the following: 

One part of charcoal, one part of sul- 
phur, one part of salt, two parts of 
soda, two parts of sodium hyposul- 
phite, one part of sodium sulphate, one 
part of black antimony, mixed, and 
given at the rate of two tablespoonfuls 
to each ten pounds of feed. Or, one 
pound of madder, one pound of sul- 
phur, one pound of resin, one-half 
pound of black antimony, one and a 
balf pounds of iron sulphate or cop- 
peras, one-half pound of asafetida, and 
one ounce of arsenic, mixed and given 
in a thin slop whenever the pigs seem 
ailing, at the rate of one tablespoonful 
to 600 pounds of pig weight daily. Or, 
three parts of Glauber’s salts, three 
parts sal soda, three parts copperas cr 
iron sulphate, one part common salt, 
and one part sulphur, mixed and put 
before the pigs where they can get it 
when they want it. 





An Iowa correspondent. writes: 

“How should I feed small pigs about 
eight weeks old? I have twenty of 
them, and have very little milk for 
them. They are getting poor. I am 
feeding them corn and tankage. I do 
not know the prices of other feeds. 
Will you please suggest a slop that 
will help them along?” 

These pigs should get along fairly 
well on corn and tankage, provided our 
correspondent is giving them in the 
proper proportions. Five pounds of 
corn to one pound of tankage is about 
right. If the pigs get more tankage 
than this, they are likely to over-pro- 
teinize themselves, and the result will 
be that they will go off feed for a time, 
just as a baby will when it gets too 
much meat. If they get much less 
tankage than this, they will not grow 
to the best advantage, because of a 
lack in bone and muscle building ma- 
terial. Since these pigs are now in 
poor condition, it will probably pay 
our correspondent to give a greater 
variety of feed. For each twelve 
pounds of corn fed, we suggest that he 
use one pound of ground oats, one 
pound of bran, two pounds of meat 
meal or tankage, and two pounds of 
middlings. He might make these four 
feeds into a slop, with water and what 
milk he has. 

Of course, there is a possibility that 
these pigs are not doing well because 
of worms or some other diseased con- 
dition. Probably, however, if our cor- 
respondent feeds the slop suggested, 
they will get along all right. 





Million Hogs to Beigium—Germany is 
reported to have turned over a million 
pigs for Belgium to raise. The pigs must 
be fed and cared for by the Belgians. 
There is no distinction as to class, and 
the rich along with the poor must per- 
form the service. 
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69 Years to 
Make a Suit 


Back in 1846 the 
makers of Clothcraft 
began to manufacture 
medium-priced clothes 
for men and young men. 


Their idea was to keep 
in that field—about $10 
to $20—and make the 
best possible Clothes for 
the money. 


This sticking at it for 
69 years has produced 
extraordinary results 
through continuous ad- 
vancement of factory 
methods, training of 
workers and so on. 

We haven’t any more 
hesitation in investing in 
Clothcraft Clothes than 
we would in buying gilt 
edged securities. 


We know what you'll say 
when you see Clothcraft 5130 
Blue Serge Special at $15 and 
the other spring models at 
$10 to $20. 


CLOTHCRAFT 
All Wool Clothes 


110 &t20 Be 


toWear 
The Clothcraft Store 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 


























Write to The Joseph & Feies Co. , 631 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for the Clothcraft Style Prints, a sample of the all- 
wool serge used in Clothcraft 5130, and = personal note of 
introduction to the nearest Clothcraft Store. 














them do it right—for the world’s and 
oS own a comfort and in the 
. Send for our Free Book on 


Hansen’s Gloves 


Learn how and why they give “‘free hand”’ service 
_ wear, and pay for themselves many times over. 
pice telis af about the glove or mitten that’s 
for you—for work, driving or sport—for any 
and all times. Snug, easy fit. 
Strongest, softest leather. Never harden, crack or 
1. No rough or binding seams. Write now. Ifno 

is near, let us know. 








Please mention this paper when writing. 
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‘os BOOK Free 


Here It |s-Read! Act! 


My better than ever, than 
ever, book of bargains for 1915 
and price-reducing, stiding- 





to buy 

the next few weeks 

‘ou money. Get 

./ my prices and learn all about my 1915 
price-reducing, sliding-scale schedule 
before you spend another dollar for any- 
thing for the farm or household. A -— 

e \ addressed to me now will bring this big 
“_. \beok to you by the next mail, postpaid. 


Calloway Sanitary Separator 


This new Galloway Sanitary perfect 
skimming cream separator is made so g 
good in our own factories that I will 
send it anywhere in the United States D*% 
without an expert to set itup,to qa-g 
any inexperienced user for 90-day 

free trial to test against any make or 

kind that even sells for twice as 
much and will let the user be the 
judge. It’s the most modern—the 

most sanitary—the most scien- 
tific—the cleanest skimmer—the 


about 
this wonderful separator that is 
sweeping the field before it. 
Vestiga! 


te this before you buy. eet i an 
More Power 6::987> 
Less Money.VP. ae 


‘The New Galloway Masterpiece Big Six Horse Power 
Gasoline Engine at our new low price is positively 
~ power ——- of sors. 7 m engine -_ 
offered for money. 1915 stiding-seale, price- 
reducing schedule stil further reduces the above price 
gocords to the number sold. 
is paw donign. te 6 H.P. 

ey of * & mechanically perfec % OK 

easy funning and we . 
‘ % anced, absolutely peorems 


y t 
nted feat-¢ 
ut its light, & 


above money-saving catalog fully d 
© complete line of Galioway Speciaities and will 
be matted to you the day we recelve your request. 
WM. GALLOWAY, Pres. WM. GALLOWAY CO. 
7 Galloway Station, Waterioo, lowa 








There is a Hew Booklet 


fully illustrated, 
concerning the |] 
why and where- 
fore of 





Dixon’s 
Graphite 
Automobile 
Lubricants 


To car and truck owners this book 
is an invaluable guide to the kind of 
lubrication that prevents wear, lessens 
noise and makes for economy and 
efliciency. Will you spend today one 
cent for Booklet No. 46-G? 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. 
Established 1827 Jersey City, N. J. 




















LUMBER AT WHOLESALE 


We will sell im amy quantity delivered at 
towns named or towns taking the same rate, any 
or all of the items shown below. 









2x6-12 No.1 Y. P. 8. & E., 


River Sioux, Ia. . 21.00 
“ 18 in. No. 2 Y. P. bds. or shplp 21.00 


Riverton, 

















8 andoah, “ | 6 in dr dropsiding clear, 29.00 
3 . 4in. clear Y. P. flooring, 25.25 
** | Clear 5 to2 in. R. C. shingles, 3.29 
“ | Galvanized barbed wire, 2.80 
“* 110d nafls, per keg, 2.40 





Inu “* 18 in. extra heavy T hinges, 22 
Woodbine, ‘* | 30 Ib. rolls red rosin paper, 
dair, ** 13 ply best rubber rooffing, 1.65 
Anita, *“ 1|6in. No. 1 fencing, Y. P. 82S, 22.50 
Arcadia ** | Clear Y. P. finish, 8 in., 36.00 
Arion Clear fir finish, 8 in. 


4 . 7.00 

Write for our catalog. Carload lots less. All other 

material equally aslow. Pay after receipt of goods. 
We saved lowa farmers alone $200,000.00 last year. 


H. F. CADY LUMBER CO. OMAHA, NEB. 








Oftice 208 W.0.W. Bid. Yards, 6th & Dougtas 





Temporary Meadow 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What kind of grass or legume can 
I sow for hay? I am going to be short 
on timothy and clover this season. 
Would you advise cowpeas, soy beans, 
milo maize, sand vetch, or something 
else? This soil is light, and I wish to 
produce the most forage on it at the 
least expense.” 

Over the greater part of the corn 
belt, we favor sorghum or cane. It 
should be broadcasted on a good seed 
bed at the rate of seventy pounds per 
acre, in June. The cost of am acre 
seeding is from two to three dollars, 
but in spite of its rather large ex- 
pense, we would expect a greater re- 
turn per dollar invested than from any 
other of the temporary hay crops. The 
acre cost of seeding cowpeas and soy 
beans is even higher than that of sor- 
ghum, while the yield is not nearly so 
great. Under ordinary conditions we 
consider sorghum or cane hay to have 
@ value practically equal to timothy 
for all kinds of stock. In fact, during 
the first half or two-thirds of the win- 
ter, it generally proves to be more pal- 
atable. 

It may be that Sudan grass will in 
time displace sorghum, but under pres- 
ent conditions we almost always ad- 
vise sorghum as the best of the tem- 
porary hay crops. It may be worth 
while to experiment with cowpeas, soy 
beans, Sudan grass, millet, etc., but 
for the most part it is best to depend 
on sorghum until it is certain that 
something else will give cheaper and 
better returns. 





Using Lime Sulphur of 


Last Year 


Several of our readers have inquired 
as to the using of lime-sulphur left 
over from last year. They notice a 
sediment in it, and wonder if freezing 
will hurt it. On referring this to one 
of our big western spraying compa- 
nies, we received the following an- 
swer: 

“It is extremely difficult to freeze 
lime-sulphur. Exposure to extreme 
cold of strong solutions would cause 
a precipitation oi some of the salts, 
and. these would remain out of solu- 
tion even after the return of warm 
weather, and by the fact that they do 
not re-dissolve, the solution would be 
weakened. Hence, some allowance 
would have to be made when diluting 
for use. That which remains in solu- 
tion is of course very slightly if any 
damaged. Jimeg and sulphur solution 
should be kept away from extreme cold. 
Sediment in the bottom of a barrel 
may be due to exposure or to imper- 
fect manufacture.” 


Lawn Seeding 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What is the best seed for a lawn? 
I have a new place never seeded be- 
fore.” 

Over the greater part of the corn 
belt, blue grass is undoubtedly the 
best grass for lawns. For the first 
two or three years after seeding, it 
comes on rather slowly, and there may 
be an entire failure, unless the weeds 
are mowed closely and frequently. To 
help out the blue grass, it is an excel- 
lent plan to mix white clover with it. 
We are inclined to think that a mix- 
ture of sixty pounds of blue grass and 
fourteen pounds of white clover per 
acre is as good as can be used under 
ordinary conditions. If the soil is poor 
or acid, we would suggest the use of 
forty pounds of blue grass, twenty 
pounds of red-top, and fourteen pounds 
of white clover. On such soil a top 
dressing of manure and a ton of lime- 
stone per acre should be applied. 





Restive Colt 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

An Iowa subscriber writes that he 
has a colt coming three years old, 
which does not stand well when tied, 
and which paws continually. There is 
no satisfactory way to break him of 
the habit of pawing except by putting 
him to work, and giving him plenty of 
it. I suspect that the colt has been 
well fed. If so, he will work, and if 
he is given enough to do, he will get 
over the habit of pawing. 

C. R. WALDEN. 

Van Buren County, Iowa. 
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What It Means 


annoyance means. It means more than mere riding comfort. 
ane working part of the car is 
a ite functions) posrecs igs y= needless 
nd without waste of power. means fuel. 
cconomy and l life for the car. 


And in all these years we have never offered any cars wh 


Jackson “44”—$1250 
Ol ° ee 46” 
—aa $1650 


See the Jackson at your nearest dealer's 

or write for new catalog at once. 
JACKSON AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
| 1507 E. Main St., Jackson, Michigan 


CAPITAL CITY CARRIAGE CO., 








Jackson Comfort and 


Ride in a Jackson car and note the freedom from vi- 
bration, the silence of the motor, the luxurious com- 
fort, and riding ease, evenover rough country roads. 

Then stop to consider what this freedom from every motoring 


The thoroughness with which the Jackson is built is the result 
of thirteen years’ experience in the manufacture of automobiles. 
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86,000 acres of farm land, located part 
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Improved Method of Filing 
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A new and more satisfactory method of filing 


land desired, then any day from May 3 to May 
17, file application for homestead entry on same 
at the U.S. Land Office at Timber Lake, S. D., 
for lands located in South Dakota, or at Bis- 
marck for lands in North Dakota. When two 
or more file on the same land, right will be de- 
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Steer Feeding Question 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“My renter and I are feeding twenty- 
four head of coming two-year-old 
steers. They have been on feed for 
sixty days, and : > 
pounds. Owing to the high price of 
corn, we are considering purchasing 
cottonseed meal or molasses feed. Cot- 
tonseed meal will cost $34 a ton, and 
molasses feed $32. I can get first- 
class alfalfa laid down here for $15 a 
ton. Which would it be best to get, 
alfalfa, cottonseed meal or molasses 
feed, given in connection with our corn 
and silage ration? We figure on feed- 
ing these steers until about June 1st.” 

There is a great difference of 
opinion about the molasses feeds. 
Some practical feeders claim that cat- 
tle do splendidly upon them, because 
they are so palatable. Others claim 


that they are hard to feed, because 
they cake up so in cold weather. Anal- 
yses indicate that they have about the 
game value pound for pound as corn, 
and that they are not rich enough in 
protein to balance corn properly. The 
lowa station is carrying on the first 
definite experiment we know of to de- 
termine the value of these feeds. In 
the present state of our knowledge, 
we are inclined to advise our corre- 
spondent to depend mostly on alfalfa 
hay and cottonseed meal to supple- 
ment his corn and silage ration. Be- 
tween alfalfa hay at $15 a ton, and cot- 
tonseed meal at $34, there is no great 
choice. Nebraska experiments would 
Jead us to prefer the alfalfa hay, while 
Indiana experiments would incline us 
in favor of the cottonseed meal. If it 
is convenient, our correspondent will 
make no mistake in using both, feed- 
ing his steers about one part of cot- 
tonseed meal to each fourteen parts 
of corn, and an average daily of four 
or five pounds of alfalfa. By feeding 
his steers in this way, and by gradu- 
ally reducing the silage and increasing 
the grain, during the latter part of the 
feeding period he should be able to 
get his steers in good condition for a 
June market. 


Fresh Blood for Pigs 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What is the value of blood from a 
poultry house, taken from the chick- 
ens when they are bled for dressing, 
as a feed for hogs? I can get this 





blood by going after once a week. 
There will be about one barrel (fifty 
gallons) per week. What is the value 
of blood as compared with tankage at 
$2.75 per cwt.? Will the blood take 
the place of tankage? I expect to feed 


this blood to shotes and sows suckling 
fall litters.” 

The composition of fresh blood war- 
Tants the valuation of about $2.50 per 
barrel when tankage is $2.75 per cwt. 
Theoretically, blood should take the 
Place of tankage splendidly, four 
Pounds of the fresh blood being sub- 
stituted for a pound of tankage. 

We do not know of any experiments 
with fresh blood for pigs, and suspect 
that there might possibly be some dif- 
ficulty at first in getting the pigs to 
€at it unless it were mixed with the 


Finishing Fall Pigs 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“I have some fifty pound fall pigs 
which 1 wish to get ready for market 
by next July. Can I keep these pigs 
in a dry lot until finished, or should I 
let them run on clover pasture in con- 
nection with their grain ration this 
Spring and summer? Would it take 
more corn to finish them in a dry lot?” 


At the Iowa station they put one lot 
of 125-pound fall pigs on rape and clo 
ver pasture in April; another lot had 
hO pasture. Both lots were fattened 
until fall. The pasture pigs required 
an average daily of 5.04 pounds of corn 
and 278 of a pound of tankage or meat 
meal, while the pigs in the dry lot re- 
Wuired an average daily of 6.204 pounds 
of corn and .479 of a pound of meat 
- To make 100 pounds of gain, 
he pasture pigs required 427.64 pounds 

corn and 32.06 pounds of meat meal, 
While the dry lot pigs required 437.9 





now average 912 


pounds of corn and 33.8 pounds of 
meat meal. 

The probabilities are that it will not 
make much difference whether our 
correspondent finishes these hogs in 
the dry lot or on pasture. Ordinarily, 
we favor running hogs on pasture un- 
til they reach a weight of 175 or 200 
pounds. Hogs over 225 pounds in 
weight are likely to run off more flesh 
on pasture than they will put on with 
the forage they eat. Our correspond- 
ent, who is to market his pigs in July, 
should run them on pasture or put 
them in the dry lot, whichever is the 
more convenient. He will save a little 
corn, but not very much, by letting 
them run on pasture. 





Lamb Ration 


An Idaho correspondent writes: 

“We are feeding a carload of lambs. 
We have been feeding two pounds of 
corn silage and all the alfalfa hay 
they would eat since November Ist. 
We sheared March ist, and are now 
feeding one pound of silage, three- 
fourths of a pound of shelled corn per 
head daily, and alJl the alfalfa hay they 
will eat. Would it pay to feed cot- 
tonseed cake at $40 a ton? How much 
should we feed? Corn costs $1.04 a 
bushel, and alfalfa hay is $5.50 per 
ton. We wish to market on or before 
May ist. These lambs have doubled 
in weight since September 10th?” 

With corn at 70 cents a bushel or 
less, and alfalfa at less than $15 a ton, 
we would doubt very much the advisa- 
bility of using cottonseed meal at $40a 
ton. But with corn as high as $1.04 
per bushel, we are inclined to think 
that it might pay to feed the average 
lamb about one-fifth of a pound daily 
of cottonseed meal in connection with 
the corn. So far as we know, there 





have been no definite experiments on 
this point. We feel, however, that our 
correspondent will make no mistake in 
adding a little cottonseed meal to the 
ration. At the lowa station they fed 
fattening lambs an average daily ra- 
tion of one and one-fourth pounds of 
shelled corn, one-seventh of a pound 
of cottonseed meal, six-tenths of a 
pound of alfalfa, and three-fourths of 
a pound of silage for ninety-nine days. 
The average daily gain was just a lit- 
tle over one-third of a pound. In the 
Iowa experiments, they found that by 
dropping out both the cottonseed meal 
and the silage, they could ordinarily 
get fully as rapid and cheap gains us 
with these two feeds included in the 
ration. : 


Cottonseed Meal for Baby 


Beeves 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I am feeding a load of baby beeves 
weighing about 700 pounds. They are 
getting eight bushels of ground shelled 
corn and all the alfalfa hay they will 
eat daily. I have ordered a ton of 
cottonseed meal, but I have never fed 
any, and would like to have advice 
concerning the proper method of feed- 
ing. I am thinking of feeding these 
cattle until about June 10th.” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
start with about one-fourth or one- 
half pound of cottonseed meal per 
head daily, and that he gradually in- 
crease until at the end of a week or 
ten days, he is feeding two pounds. At 
present prices of cottonseed meal and 
corn, it might pay him to feed as much 
as two and a half or three pounds. 
Corn and alfalfa make a fairly well 
balanced ration, but with corn and cot- 
tonseed meal prices as they are at 
present, we are inclined to think that 
it would pay to feed some cottonseed 
meal to baby beeves. Ordinarily, the 
amount should be two or three pounds 
per 1,000 pounds of live weight, or one 
part to each six or seven parts of 
corn. 


BUY OR HIRE 


ARed River Special 


THIS YEAR 
Note the difference to both thresh- 


erman and farmer. 

It is a money maker for both of 
them. 

It saves the Farmer's Grain be- 
cause it Beats it Out. 

It saves time for both Farmer and 
Thresherman because it will thresh 
when others cannot run at and 
thresh faster all the time., 

3 eleven other 
| sede bf omrene Nagi fam 
their threshi F 
River Special, for it saves their grain.” 
The thresherman should equip 
himseif with what the farmer wants. 
He should equip himself with the 
Rep River SPEcIAL. 


iT SAVES 


The reason is that it uses the only cor- 
rect principle in taking the grain out of 
the straw. . It beats it out just as 

would do by hand with a pitch- 
tock. th is the i 


BEAT OUT THE GRAIN. 
_ All others depend upon the gram 
Rep River 


dropping out. The 
Speciat is the only thresher with 
the Man Behind Gun which 


takes out over ninety per cent of 
the grain right at the cylinder. 
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“GRO-FAST.’’ the new mineral food. 
rove my claims. Nothing like this mineral food has ever before been discovered. 
t embodies the results of years of work done by government hog experts. Hog- 
Joy ‘‘GRO-FAST”’ is the missing link in any hog ration. 
missing mineral elements that make hogs grow big and fast. 
saw for pregnant sows and growing pigs. The pigs are born big and plump. And 
they keep on hustling from the day of their birth. Often get to market a month earlier. 


Feed Gro-ris! 


The New Mineral Food 


“GRO-FAST” furnishes these missing minerals 
It takes the 
, limestone, 


Makes Bigger Hogs on Less Feed 


This new mineral food should be kept 


Profit 


on Every Hog 


You can expect a big extra profit when you feed your hogs Hog-Joy yy 
I’ll let you try it at my expense to 


For it furnishes 
Best thing you 








in a handy and complete form. 
place of potash, ashes, char 
phosphate, coal, etc. 
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The Finest Ho 
Book Ever Prin 


Mail the cou'pon 
below for a free 
copy of my new 36- 
page Hog Book, 
















before your hogs all of the time. Let them 
help themselves—as they needit. They will 
eat only a little at a time. But that little 
will make a wonderful difference in their 
health and economical growth. 

For Hog-Joy “GRO-FAST” improves the 
appetite and aids digestion. It furnishes 
the growing or fattening hog with the min- 
eral elements it needs and cannot get trom 
ordinary feeds. And it furnishes these 
minerals in the best way ever discovered. 


Every Pound Saves 30 Pounds of Corn 

Prof. Carmichael of the Illinois State Ex- 
periment Station a experimented 
with a home-made mineral food containing 
only a few of the ingredients of Hog-Joy 
“GRO-FAST.” He found that the addition 
of a pound of mineral to a straight corn ra- 
tion saved 30 pou of corn. Users of 
Hog-Joy “GRO-FAST” can show even big- 
ger savings than this. 


Hot a Medicine or So-Called “Stock Tonic” 


There’s no sense in “doping” your hogs with 
medicine when they are perfectly well. 
Hog-Joy “GRO-FAST” is not a medi- 
cine, or “stock tonic” in any sense of the 
word. Itis a pure, unadulterated mineral 


food. 
It is sold under positive analysis, and 






SUCCESSFUL HOG RAISING 


Contains No Salt or Worthless Filler 


Hogs should not be forced to eat alot of drugs 
with their salt. They need salt always, butdrugs 
are of value only when they are sick. A// author- 
zties recommend that salt be fed separately. There 
is not one ounce of salt or worthless filler ina 
whole trainload of Hog-Joy “GRO-FAST.” 


Expels Worms 


Dr. Geo. A. Waterman says: “The salts of 
iron are among the best of the worm expellers.” 
Hog-Joy “GRO-FAST” contains enough 
Iron to expel worms promptly and effi- 
ciently. I guarantee it todo the work as 
well as anything you can secure. And the 
Iron is a valuable mineral food besides, 


30-Day Free Trial 


I don’t want you to take my unsupported testimony’ 
about this wonderful new mineral food. I want you to 
try it on your own hogs and “just watch them go to it.” 
They are crazy for Hog-Joy “GRO-FAST.” If you want 


tolearn how to grow your hogs bigger, quicker‘an 
mail the cowpon and get full particulars. 
Joy “GRO-FAST” Widays at my expense. 
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there is no mystery or magic about how 
it gets results. Neither grains, concen- 
trates nor pasture contain enough min- 
eral food for the best results. Hog-Joy 


HARRY IDE, President, Hog-Joy System 


602 N. Fifth St., Springfield, It. 


“Hog-Joy Hogs Grow Fast’”’ 






HOG BOOK COUPON 
HARRY IDE, President, Mog ley Syotem 
_ 6062 N. St., Springfie 
Please send me free copy of your new Hog Book 
with full particulars about your Hog-Joy “GRO- 


FAST,” the New Mineral Food for hogs. 
Ment dealer’s name is 
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Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace: Leisters on subjects of ones to a 
and Homes readers are welcome. refe 
of writer will not be published. ain all ineutt- 
jew and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Waliaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 


The Country Girl 


We had occasion to wait in the Rock 
Island station the other morning for 
the through train to California. The 
room was crowded, men, women and 
children, with a good sprinkling of 
young men and women. When the 
train for California pulled in, a line 
formed for the car steps, and we noted 
from the fresh complexions of many 
of the girls, and the modest dress of 
the majority of them, that they were 
girls from small towns and country, 
probably going to the exposition with 
the thought of getting work. As we 
looked at unaccompanied girls, start- 
ing out on the long trip, we wished 
we could hold them back. Letters 
from California tell Of the shortage of 
work, and the wicked men who entice 
girls out with the promise of work, but 
the intention of leading them to de- 
struction. 

Country girls become self-reliant at 
an early age. With the pressure of 
farm work and a growing family, the 
farm mother soon comes to lean on 
her oldest daughter; in a short time 
she is being guided by what the daugh- 
ter thinks. She knows her girl is all 
that is pure and dependable; she is 
willing to trust her anywhere; she 
would often like to fly from the farm 
herself, and can understand why the 
daughter wants to spread her wings. 
So she helps her fix her simple ward- 
robe, gives her money for traveling 
expenses, and pitifully little more, and 
wishes her God-speed. 

We have heard true stories direct 
from the lips of social workers, doc- 
tors, ministers, and. heads of institu- 
tions for girls, that would make the 
country mother mad with terror of the 
city if she could hear them, for these 
stories concern the tragedies of coun- 
try girls who have come to the city. 
Many a pair of broken hearted parents 
have found’ time to come to Des 
Moines together after their girl; have 
taken the first trip in company with 
that daughter when their hearts were 
broken. No one questions the parents’ | 
duty to look after the child; in what | 
contempt would the neighborhood hold 
the father or mother who could refuse 
to spend the last cent to save the sick 
child! What about the duty to the 
child that is well? 

If the happiness and honor of the 
girl mean anything to her people, they 
should not permit her to wander out 
alone looking for work. Have a good 
home ready for her before she leaves! 
Write to the Y. W. C.’A., asking that 
their matron look out for her at the 
station, if she can not be accompanied 
—guard her in every way possible. 

In the department stores the girls 
are expected to dress well, and are 
permitted a charge account to a limit- 
ed extent. When pay-day comés, how- 
ever, a per cent of wages due is with- 
held until the account is paid, and 
girls often suffer for food and shelter, 
on account of lack of money. Parents 
have provided their daughters with 
food and clothing, but often they take 
more out of their lives in return than 
the hardest taskmaster. Too often 
money spent for children is like mon- 
ey spent on paroled prisoners—not a 
penny to help them get settled in a 
good life, but funds to follow them io 
the limits of the country to bring them 
back to jail if they break parole. To 
be sure, short-sighted parents are in 
town as well as in the country, 
but the town provides amusements, 
through the schoolrooms and public 
library—the town child can not get 
as starved as the country child. 

When farm women make up their 
minds that they will have the educa- 
tional privileges for their children that 
the city furnishes, they will get them. 
Then, instead of every road leading to 
town, all roads will lead to the country. 





























“Whenever one’s knowledge of a 
subject has passed the stage of drudg- 
ery and becomes a science, its per- 
formance immediately becomes a plea- 
sure. The ability to do a thing in the 
highest known perfection, or a little 
better than anyone else, is always a 
source of delight, and it matters little 
what that something is.” 
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WHY BOBBY COON WASHES HIS FFFT 


(BY THORNTON W. BURGESS) 


Happy-go-lucky Bobby Coon sat on the 
edge of the Laughing Brook, just as 
round, red Mr. Sun popped up from be- 
hind the Purple Hills and Old Mother 
West Wind turned all her Merry Little 
Breezes out to romp on the Green Mea- 
dows. . 

Bobby Coon had been out-all night. 
You see, Bobby Coon is very apt to get 
into mischief, and because usually it is 
safer to get into mischief under cover of 
the darkness, Bobby Coon prefers the 
night wherein to go abroad. Not that 
Bobby Coon is really bad Oh my, no! 
Everybody likes Bobby Coon. But he 
can no more keep out of mischief than a 
duck can keep out of water. 

So Bobby Coon sat on the edge of the 
Laughing Brook, and he was very busy, 
very busy indeed. He was washing his 
breakfast. Really, it was his dinner, for 
turning night into day just turns every- 
thing topsy-turvy. So Bobby Coon eats 
dinner when most of the little meadow 
people are eating breakfast. 

This morning he was very busy wash- 
ing a luscious ear of sweet corn just in 
milk. He dipped it in the water, and 
with one little black paw rubbed it thor- 
oughly. Then he looked it over carefully 
before, with a sigh of contentment, he 
sat down to put it in his empty little 
stomach. When he had finished it to the 
last sweet, juicy kernel, he ambled very 
sleepily up the Lone Little Path to the 
big hollow chestnut tree where he lives, 
and in its great hollow in a soft bed of 
leaves, Bobby Coon curled himself up in 
a tight little ball to sleep the long, bright 
day away. 

One of the Merry Little Breezes softly 
followed him. When he had crawled into 
the hollow chestnut tree, and only his 
funny, ringed tail hung out, the Merry 
Little Breezes tweaked it sharply just 
for fun, and then danced away down the 
Lone Little Path to join the other 
Merry Little Breezes around the Smiling 
Pool. 

“Oh! Grandfather Frog,” cried a Merry 
Little Breeze, ‘‘tell us why it is that 
Bobby Coon always washes his food. He 
never eats it where he gets it or takes it 
home to his hollow in the big chestnut, 
but always comes to the Laughing Brook 
to wash it. None of the other meadow 
people do that.” 

Now Great-Grandfather Frog is count- 
ed very wise. He is very, very old, and 
he knows the history of all the tribes of 
little meadow people way back to the 
time when the frogs ruled the world. 

When the Merry Little Breeze asked 
him why Bobby Coon always washes his 
food, Grandfather Frog stopped to snap 
up a particularly fat, foolish, green fly 
that came his way. Then, while all the 
Merry Little Breezes gathered around 
him, he settled himself on his big green 
lily-pad and began: 

“Once upon a time, when the world was 
young, old King Bear ruled in the Green 
Forest. Of course, old Mother Nature, 
who was even more beautiful then than’ 
she is now, was the real ruler, but she 
let old King Bear think he ruled so long 
as he ruled wisely. 

“All the little Green Forest folk and 
all the little people of the Green Mea- 
dows used to take presents of food to old 
King Bear, so that he never had to hunt 
for things to eat. He grew fatter and 
fatter and fatter until it seemed as if his 
skin must burst. And the fatter he grew 
the lazier he grew.” 

Grandfather Frog paused with an ex- 
pectant far-away look in his great bulg- 
ing eyes. Then he leaped into the air so 
far that when he came down it was with 
a great splash in the Smiling Pool. But 
as he swam back to his big lily-pad the 
leg of a foolish, green fly could be seen 
sticking- out of one corner of his big 
mouth, and he settled himself with a 
sigh of great contentment. 

“Old King Bear,” continued Grand- 
father Frog, just as if there had been no 
interruption, “grew fatter and lazier ev- 
ery day, and like a great many other fat 
and lazy people who have nothing to do 
for themselves but are always waited on 
by others, he grew shorter and shorter 
in temper and harder and harder to 


please. 

“Now perhaps you don’t know it, but 
the Bear family and the Coon family are 
very closely related. In fact, they are 
second cousins. Old Mr. Coon, Bobby 
Coon’s father with a thousand greats 
tacked on before, was young then, and 
he was very, very proud of being related 
to old King Bear. He began to pass 
some of his old playfellows on the Green 
Meadows without seeing them. He spent 
a great deal of time brushing his coat 
and combing his whiskers and caring for 
his big ringed tail. He held his head 
very high, and he put on such airs that 
pretty soon he could see no one at all but 
members of his own family and of the 
royal family of Bear. 

“Now as old King Bear grew fat and 





lazy, he grew fussy, so that he was no 
longer content to take everything that 
was brought to him, but picked out the 
choicest portions for himself and left the 
rest. Mr. Coon took charge of all the 
things brought as tribute to old King 
Bear, and of course where there were so 
many goodies left, he got all he wanted 
without working. 

“So, just as old King Bear had grown 
fat and lazy and selfish, Mr. Coon grew 
fat and lazy and selfish. Pretty soon he 
began to pick out the best things for 
himself and hide them before old King 
Bear saw them. When old King Bear was 
asleep, he would go get them and stuff 
himself like a greedy pig. And because 
he was stealing and wanted no one to 
see him, he always ate his stolen feasts 
at night. 


(Continued next week) 





A gentleman of seventy-five years gives 
us some interesting figures on the food 
question. He figures that, allowing an 
hour and a half for the three meals a 
day that he eats, he has spent 547 hours 
per year, or for twenty-three days of the 
year he has been working his jaws hight 
and day, and at the age of seventy-five 
he has spent five and one-third years in 
solid chewing. If he allows half an inch 
journey for every movement of his jaws, 
he figures he could have traveled a fair 
journey by jaw-power alone. 





“Each soldier eats his own weight in 
food every thirty days.’’ So vitally: im- 
portant is food to an army that anything 
which hinders a soldier from utilizing his 
ration to the full, disqualifies him. In 
modern recruiting offices, more soldiers 
are disqualified for defective teeth than 
for any other, three defects. A sturdy 
Scotchman was disqualified, and could 
not believe his own ears when told it was 
because of his bad teeth. ‘Man,’ he 
said; ‘“‘you’re making a grand mistake. 
Ah’m no wanting to bite the enemy; I 
want to shoot him.” 





“Sometimes cures are effected by food 
that could not be effected by medicine. 
Take lung troubles—a favorite remedy is 
cod liver oil, given because oil burns more 
rapidly than starch or sugar, and it is 
the fire that we want; the fire of the 
lungs throws out the poisonous excreta, 
and the body is not injured by their ac- 
tion. But if the patient is ill with pneu- 
monia, we do not give oil, because the 
lungs must be as quiet as possible; we 
give nitrogenous foods. In this way, the 
poisons come out through the skin and 
kidneys, the lungs have rest, and the pa- 
tient may recover.” 
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Fashion Department 


Owing to our limited space for each de pai 
we can devote only a very small space to fash 
The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fir 
and allow all seams. 


be sure and sign your name ‘and. addre: 

Our fashion book, “The Fashion World,” Publisheg 
monthly, showing all the newest pattern,. Will be 
sent postpaid for five cents. Special book on em 
broidery patterns, ‘‘Embroidery for Every Woman," 
illustrating 200 designs and describing how stj 
aer tobe worked, price 5c per copy, postpaid, ‘Ad. 
dress all orders to Pattern Department of Wallace, 
Farmer, Des Moines, lowa. 
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A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT can 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 





No. 
waist and three-gored skirt. 


7160—Child’s Dress—With separate 
Cut in sizes 
4, 6, 8 and 10 years. 

No. 7144—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in two 
pieces, and with either the raised or a 
ulation waist line. Cut in sizes 22 to 3 
inches waist measure. 

No. 7149—Ladies’ Waist—Suitable for 
linen, crepe de chine or madras. Cut 
sizes 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 

No. 7167—Men’s Overalls. Cut in sizes 
34 to 44 inches chest measure. . 

No. 7157—Girls’ Dress—With_plain shirt 
waist and kilt pleated skirt. Cut in sizes 
6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. i 





q ofigh 
is dyed in plain, solid colors of alll the fash- 4} 


ionable shades. 


The soft-finished white \/4 


+) and cream shades make especially attrac- | | 
| tive dresses for misses’ wear. 
It also comes in many lovely printed patterns, 
peng ge Bepenpin and other hand- ry 
These are especially suitable for the i! 
dennis tak; “ale women often choose them [/ 
when they want a smart gown for social affairs. 


or wash out. 


The new designs and colori 
gs \ at most all good stores. 


Serpentine” te tana nae f 
P like, and always keep its “‘crepey” 
‘4 for the crinkle is guaranteed 


aA i= 


are shown A% 


not found /\ 


» write us for free samples. 


PACIFIC MILLS ic 
LAWRENCE, MASS, 





Misses’ Dress, Pic- 
torial Review 


No. 6037 
Ladies’, No. 6176 
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SSS! if 
The Issue of Single Comba 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for April 25, 1915. I Samuel, 17: 
154; printed, I Samuel, 17:38-51.) 


“And Saul clad David with his ap- 

el, and he put a helmet of brass 
upon his head, and he clad him with a 
coat of mail. (39) And David girded 
his sword upon his apparel, and he 
assayed to £0; fer he had not proved 
it, And David said unto Saul, I can 
pot go with these; for I have not 
proved them. And David put them off 
him. (40) And he took his staff in his 
pand, and chose hira five smooth 
stones out of the brook, and put them 
jn the shepherd’s bag which he had, 
even in his wallet; and his sling was 
ja his hand: and-he drew near to the 
Philistine. (41) And the Philstine 
eame on and drew near unto David; 
and the man that bare the shield went 
before him. (42) And when the Philis- 
tins looked about, and saw David, he 
disdained him; for he was but a youth, 
and ruddy, and withal of a fair coun- 
tenanec. (43) And the Philistine said 
mto David, Am I a dog, that thou 
comest to me with staves? And the 
Philistine cursed David -by his gods. 
(44) And the Philistine said to David, 
Come to me, and I will give thy flesh 
unto the birds of the heavens, and to 
the beasts of the field. (45) Then said 
David to the Philistine, Thou comest 
to me with a sword, and with a spear, 
and with a javelin; but I come to thee 
in the name of Jehovah of hosts, the 
God of the armies of Israel, whom thou 
hast defied. (46) This day will Jeho- 
yah deliver thee into my hand; and I 
will smite thee, and take thy head 
irom off thee; and I will give the dead 
bodies of the host of the Philistines 
this day unto the birds of the heavens, 
and to the wild beasts of the earth; 
that all the earth may know that Jeho- 
vah saveth not with sword and spear: 
for the battle is Jehovah’s, and he will 
give you into our hand. (48) And it 
came to pass, when the Philistine 
arose, and came and drew nigh to meet 
David, that David hastened, and ran 
toward the army to meet the Philis- 
tine. (49) And David put his hand in 
his bag, and took thence a stone, and 
slang it, and smote the Philistine in 
his forehead; and the stone sank into 
his forehead, and he fell upon his face 
tothe earth. (50) So David prevaiied 
over the Philistine with a sling and 
with a stone, and smote the Philistine, 
and slew him; but there was no sword 
in the hand of David. (51) Then David 
ran, and stood over the Philistine, and 
took his sword, and drew it out of the 
sheath thereof, and slew him, and cut 
off his head therewith. And when the 
Philistines saw that their champion 
was dead, they fled.” 

Our readers who study their lessons, 
a they all should, in connection with 
the context, will run up against some 
dificulties in this lesson. They will 
wk why. if David was the musician 
Who could soothe Saul in his perturbed 
moments, when “an evil spirt from Je- 
hovah troubled him,” why was it that 

aul did not know him when he saw 
him go forth against Goliath, and 
asked Abner, “Whose son is_ this 
nal And Abner said he did not 
og When Saul asked David who 
rn Was, after he had slain the Philis- 
ine, he had to tell him that he was 
= Son of Jesse. In the previous chap- 
ou read that Saul, on the advice 

‘'S Servants, had sent to Jesse and 


asted him to send him his son David. 
—, not altogether easy to explain 
at apparent contradictions, and we 
oN raise the question: Who wrote 
reaped of Samuel? Certainly Samuel 
th ~ Oly a small portion of it; for 

© two books of Samuel were former- 


oma and the first book records the 
re of Samuel, and the appearance 
'S shade to the witch of Endor at 
— request. Evidently, both these 
Dhetic wore the records of the pro- 
oy School which grew up in the 
firs of “amuel. At the close of the 
ane book of Chronicles, we read: 
as the acts of David the king, first 
the a behold, they are written in 
. want of Samuel the seer, and in 
‘story of Nathan the prophet, and 





in the history of Gad the seer.” So 
there were three historians of the life 
and reign of David, and these histories 
of theirs were in these two books of 
Samuel, for the book of Chronicles is 
of a very much later date. The Bible 
is not a history of individuals, nor yet 
a history of nations, but a history of 
the kingdom of God. And in the de- 
velopment of that kingdom under the 
old dispensation, David had a very 
large place; and the reasons why he 
took the place of Saul, the rejected 
king, become a matter of very great 
importance. 

The sixteenth chapter of I Samuel 
breaks off very suddenly at the four- 
teenth verse, after the story of the 
anointing of David by Samuel: “Now 
the spirit of Jehovah departed from 
Saul, and an evil spirit from Jehovah 
troubled him.” If we will read the 
seventeenth chapter, and the first five 
verses of the eighteenth chapter, we 
will understand why “an evil spirit 
from Jehovah troubled” Saul. Evi- 
dently, this story of the combat be- 
tween David and Goliath, and the jeal- 
ousy because of David’s popularity, 
was written to explain Saul’s malady. 
So if, after reading through the thir- 
teenth verse of the sixteenth chapter, 
we turn over to the seventeenth chap- 
ter, and then after the fifth verse of 
the eighteenth chapter, we go back 
and read from the fourteenth verse to 
the end of the sixteenth chapter, we 
will have a connected story, and get an 
insight into Saul’s malady, whatever it 
was, but here called “an evil- spirit 
from Jehovah,” which we can obtain 
in no other way. 

The story is therefore this: Saul 
was told by Samuel that his dynasty 
was not to continue. David was anoint- 
ed. The battle with the Philistines 
impended. For forty days neither side 
seemed. willing to engage in a pitched 
battle. It was common in those days 
to decide the fortunes of war by per- 
sonal combat between champions on 
either side, the choice being deter- 
mined more by personal bravery than 
any other way. At the close of the 
combat, David carries the head of Go- 
liath to Saul, and Saul asks him who 
he is. Then comes in the remarkable 
friendship betwixt David and Jonathan 
—Saul’s son. David is described as a 
youth, stripling; that is, he was young 
and inexperienced in warfare. He 
and Jonathan were close friends, and 
for a time he was at court. David’s 
popularity was so great that Saul be- 
came jealous of him; so he found the 
court a rather uncomfortable place to 
live, and went back to his father’s 
home. He is simply temporarily at 
court, visiting his friend Jonathan, 
who was evidently older than he. Saul, 
however, does not feel easy about Da- 
vid, even if he no longer sees him 
about. It is suggested that music will 
charm away the evil spirit, and Saul 
orders them to provide him with a 
good musician. Some of those about 
the court say, in substance. The young 
son of Jesse is not only a good musi- 
cian, but a mighty and valiant man, a 
man of great prudence, and good-look- 
ing as well; and the Lord seems to be 
with him. 

Coming back now to the story as re- 
corded in the lesson, we can almost 
see the picture presented in the lesson 
and its immediate context. David had 
been anointed by Samuel as a prepara- 
tion for some great mission, he knew 
not what; for, unlike Saul, he was not 
told that he would be king. David had 
shared in the prophetic inspiration of 
the prophetic schools of Samuel. He 
is thought to be too young to-go to bat- 
tle, but his three big brothers are 


there. Good old Jesse is anxious about | 


the boys, and knows they will be the 
better for some of the good bread of 
mother’s baking, and some of the new 
parched corn (wheat or barley). He 
wants the boys to stand in with the 
colonel, and sends him ten of the 
small cheeses of the farm. Wise old 
Jesse! David is anxious to go, and 
arrives as the famous giant of Gath, 
perhaps a remnant of the old race cf 
giants destroyed by Joshua at the con- 
quest, comes out to make his daily 
challenge. David’s spirit is kindled, 
and he is astonished at the cowardice 


It’s 
the Oil 
that Puts 


Barn Paint 


paint? Why not know the formula—test the oil and be ab- 


W vai not be suve of long satisfactory service when you buy 


solutely svve that your paint will last? Standby Barn Paint 
fs guaranteed to last you for five years. If it cracks, chips or peels 
within that time you get new paint. Ask your dealer about it. He 
will tell you that this extra long life is due to the great quantity of 


ure dinseed oil—the life giving element. 


is pure linseed oil. Here is the a 


Nearly half of the liquid 
nalysis: 


Pure Linseed Oil, 43.7% 


Heavy Japan, 


56.3% 


Standby Barn Paint is the only barn paint that we know of with 
a liquid analysis of 43.7 per cent pure linseed oil. And bear in mind 


that this oil is furve—the mineral pigments also are pure. 


They are 


ground by a Special process that makes them especially fine and 


smooth. 
know of. It’s worth while to get 


ust compare Standby Barn Paint with any other that you 


this extra long durability. It saves 


money in work of repainting—saves buying more. paint—insures a 
good appearance for your buildings. Ask your dealer for our 


Free Sample Can 


which contains enough Standby Barn Paint to try on your barn door. See how 
easily it works under your brush—how readily and smoothly it spreads—note the 
brilliant color—tbe glossy finish. Then buy from your dealer enough Standby 
Barn Paint to paint your entire barn and other farm buildings. Apply the paint 
properly and if it cracks, peels or chips within five years, tell your dealer and he 
will give you enough new paint to replace it free of charge. 

See your hardware or paint dealer today for the free sample can. 


WADSWORTH-HOWLAND CO. 


232N. Carpenter St. 


Chicago, Rlnois 
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P &V Farm ShoeDressing 


is made in our own tannery from the same 
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Get your can now.__Offer is limited to only 
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HELPER MIXERS 


MAKE CEMENT WORK EASY 







Sold on trial. 


Superior Mfg, Co., 307 Concrete Ave., Waterloo, iowa 





De You Need Farm Help? baa | always have able. 


fed young men, ex- 

perienced and inexperienced, who want farm work. 
Oar object is to encourage farming among Jews: no 
ges to ployer or employee. If you need good 
steady sober man, write to Jewish cultural 








Society, 704 W. 12th St., Chicago, Ell. 








please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 





The Helper Mixer is a 
big money-maker and mon- 
ey-saver on the farm. Just 
the machine for putting in 
your own sidewalk, curb, 
foundations, barn floors, 
etc. Built strong, will mix 
perfectly and last years. 
Write for 
free literature telling how 
hundreds of farmers have 
paid for the machine doing 
work for their neighbors, 
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the Jast three years and every 
purchaser had neighbors who had 
used the Bovee Furnace from 1 to 
20 years, which is proof of the 
genuine merit and reasonable cost. 
Both Upright and Horizontal. 
The Bovee Horizontal Furnaces are 
very popular with farmers, as they 
have large doors, Return ps ayers | 
Radiator and burn four foot woo 
or coal. 


Every Furnace Fully Guaranteed 


You want the very best. You have 
read our advertisements in Wallaces’ 
Farmer for 20 years. Write us for 
free plans and specifications by men 
of wide experience. 


BOVEE FURNACE WORKS 
95 Eighth St., WATERLOO, 1OWA 








See 


oe oerst 


Install a Bovee Furnace NOW 
SAVE FROM $25 TO $50 


Absolutely the Most Econom- 
ical of Fuel, the Most Durable 
and Easiest to Operate 


From our illustrated catalogue 
by actual measurements, ‘it is 
easy to determine that they 
produce one-third 
from the same fuel than other 
furnaces. 

The Bovee Furnaces have a very 
large combustion chamber and 
long travel of heat. 
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In the Home 


Lewis’ Lye is acknowledged superior to any commer- 
cial lye obtainable. Not only because it is the most 
valuable agent for all cleansing 
for its remedial qualities in 
eliminating worms. 


conditioning hogs and 


Lewis’ Lye 


has proven its worth through every 
test. Its greater efficiency is a result 
of high percentage strength, purity 





and 


purposes, but also 








the 


fact it is the only lye made by 
manufacturing chemists. 
Send for booklet describing its 
many efficient and economical 
uses on Farm and Home. Also 
Mrs. Robinson’s Recipe for mak- 


ing soaps. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


SALT MFG. CO. 
Manufacturing Chemists, 


PHILADELPHIA 
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ATENTS that pay. $600,000 made by clients. Pro- 
tect your ideas! Build your fortune now. Send 
model for free report. Two wonderful Guide 

Books free. E.E. Vrooman & Co., 874 F, Wasb., D. C. 


TRAP-—Something the gophers 
can'tcoverup. Circular sent free. 
A. F. Renken, Bx 52, Kramer, Neb. 


Kills Prairie Dogs, Ground 
Squirrels, G. Hogs, Pocket 
Gophers. Saves alfalfa. Ex- 
perimentalstations approve. 
1400 tablets, P. P. $1.25. War- 
ranted. Mole Tablets, 75c. 
Ask Drugyist or send direct. 
Dodge Chem.Co., Ft. Dodge, Ia 











~ Booklet Free. Ft. 
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You 


Own 





Concrete Mixer 








Write today--they come by return mail. 
George C. Sheldon, Pres., S. M. Co., 
Boz 92:4, Nehawka, Neb, 








| manifested, especially when Saul of- 
fers a princess, one of his daughters, 
as the prize. 

Eliab, the oldest brother, probably 
envious because of the honor put upon 
David by Samuel, tells him that he 
talks too much, and had better be at 
home with the sheep, the modern Eng- 
lish of which is Go home; you’re 
only a kid. How like an older brother! 
Saul by and by hears of it, sends for 
the young man, and tells him he is not 
big enough or old enough to fight with 
Goliath. David, nothing daunted, 
gives expression to that faith which 
characterized him all his life, notwith- 
standing his many and grievous faults, 
namely, that the God of Israel would 
prosper the right. Naturally, Saul 
would want to give the impetuous 
young fellow a chance; and, as he had 
the best armor on the field, he offered 
it to David, and he tried it on. We 
can imagine how ridiculous David 
would look in the armor of a man 
“head and shoulders above the people” 
—but not more ridiculous than the ser- 
vile imitators of men esteemed great. 
We can not do any effective work for 
God or man (and all good work done 
for man is done for God), except by 
methods which are natural to our- 
selves, fitting into our own person- 
ality. 

Wisely, therefore, David put them 
aside, and took his sling, with which 
he had practiced all his life, and the 
smooth stones of the brook, which he 
had long since learned to select; and 
with only these and his shepherd’s 
staff, went out to the combat. The 
striking thing about the whole trans- 
action is the confidence of David, not 
in his sling or his staff, but in the God 
of Israel and the righteousness of his 
cause. Goliath trusted in his armor; 
David in his God. None the less, how- 
ever, did David aim straight and true 
at the one vital spot in the armored 
warrior of those days. Skill in aim 
and strength of hand are of little value 
without courage and faith; but these, 
together with faith, win the battle. 

Striking and impressive as this little 
story has been to the mind of child- 
hood ever since, there lies under it a 
lesson for men of all classes and all 
ages. It is the men of faith, the men 
who draw their motive and inspira- 
tion from beyond this world, who have 
ever won the battle for human rights 
and human liberty. Their greatest 
victories have usually been won when 
the conditions seemed to be all against 
them. All human history is an illus- 
tration of this fact. 

Again, no man can expect to succeed 
unless he employs methods suited. to 
his character and skill, and the work 
he is trying to do. We must adopt the 
method to which we are accustomed. 
Jonathan won his’ great victory 
through his skill as an archer; David 
his with the one weapon he knew how 
to use—the sling. In every age some 
portion of the church tries to win by 
adopting the world’s methods, and al- 
ways fails because they are trying to 
use Saul’s armor. Cards, dances, con- 
formity to the world, do not win men 
to Christ. The church must win by 
teaching the great doctrines of respon- 
sibility to God, pointing out the sins 
of men, and then Jesus, as the Savior 
of sinners; not by moral essays, scien- 
tific discussions, classical music, or by 
getting as nearly as possible down to 
the level of the world. This is getting 
under Saul’s armor. The shield of 
faith, the helmet of salvation, the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word 
of God, and over all these the panoply 
of prayer, and the practice of the great 
fundamental doctrine of the brother- 
hood of man; these are the weapons 
by the use of which the church and 
good people grow. 


Roupy Cold 


A correspondent writes: 

“Can you tell me what is the matter 
with my chickens? They swell up in 
their throats, and some get blind. They 
also have yellow pimples on the back 
of their tongues. Some die, while 
some get better.” 

If our correspondent will read pre- 
vious issues of Wallaces’ Farmer, he 
will note that his hens have what is 
known as a roupy cold with canker, 
and can treat as indicated. Since dis- 
eases are epidemic at certain seasons 
of the year, it is well to read articles 
in the poultry department on common 
diseases, and watch for symptoms, for 
' early treatment. If our correspondent 
‘ had given his address, we would have 
written him direct. 
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PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Barred Plymouth RockEgp 


for hatching from farm range flock head . 
ley cockerels; large, heavy boned. pe Wy Brat 
Eggs per 15-€1.00, 0-81.75, 50-€2.50, 100-81.00, Al 

B. turkey eggs. Giant strain; large bon mead 


ard markings. Per setting of 11-€3.00. e, 8 
guaranteed. Batistacticg 


L.$.Fisher&Son, Edgewood, k, 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK coq; 


Flock consists of 200 pullets selected from ¢q9 
yg with me pure white cockerels, Pricey 
$1.00 for 15, $2. or 30, $3.00 for 50, 85. 

Order from this ad. 5.00 for am, 
JAS. JENSEN & SONS, 








Newell, lows 


ELM HILL FARM BARRED RoGi' 


“Weight With Quality” 
Eges for ggg | from special Matings ang 
from utility stock. Send for new mating list, 
J. E. GOODENOW, Maquoketa, lows 


From choicest Bradley and Ringlet stock, direct 
from originators. Pens Nos. 1, 2 and 3, $10.00 pers. 
range flock $1:50 per 15, $2.75 per 30; $3.75 perg 
€7.50 per 100. Send for mating list. 

COL. THEO. MARTIN, 








Bellevue, lows 





Saget Rock eggs for hatching, from Ringi¢ 
strain; both pullet and cockere! matings, Won 
3 firsts, 1 second and 1 third in one show. Cocke: " 
mating pullets daughters and granddaughters from 
$50.00 bird. Both mating? equally well bred. gw 
setting; quantity way, 10% off. G. W. Romberg, Re 
Oak, lowa. 


—— 

W HITE Plymouth Rock eggs from selected tok 

mated with extra good, large, cockerels, gy 

per 15, $5.00 per 100. We guarantee reasonably pod 

batch or duplicate order at 2 price. Can sbip frog 

— or Davenport. Clover Leaf Farm, Eldridge, 
owa. 








TRATES BROS.. Monroe, Towa, 36 years breeden 
\O_ of Barred Rocks of the laytng strain, with si 
and quality, from Chicago and New York prize wi. 
ners. Eggs—t5, $1.25; 30, #2.00; 100, $6.00. Special 
cockere] mating—15, $5.00. Eggs guaranteed fertile, 





ARRED Rock eggs from prize winning stock, 

Farm range, #1 per 15, 81.75 per 30, $5 per 1m: 

special matings, $83 per 15. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Mating list free. Alta Trease, Lynnville, lowa. 





ONGDON'S Barred Rocks, utility and beauty 

/ strain; $3000 invested; 146 acre farm; eggs from 

12 choice pens. Stock for sale. Booklet free. W, 
A. Congdon, Box UC, Waterman, Illinois. 





( NE mile to White View Poultry Farm. Snow 

White Rocks, Fishel strain; large flock. Eggs, 
$2.00 thirty. $2.75 fifty, $5.00 hundred, 
Pugh, Menlo, lowa. 


Mrs, Claude 





ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs from breeding stock 
barred to the skin and good layers. $1.50 per 15, 
$2.75 per 30, $6.00 per 100. L. L. DeYoung, Sheldon, la. 





ISHEL White Roek eggs delivered by insured 
parcel post. Won first pullet, third cockere 
state fairontwo entries. Retta Johnson, Monroe, Js 








INGLET strain prize winning Barred Rock. 
Eggs $2 per 15. #5 for 45. Also pure bred Buf 
Wyandotte hens, $2 each. Paul Born, Elgin, Ji. 





\ YJHITE Plymouth Rock eggs, Halbach’s ext 
good laying strain, $1.50 per 15; baby chicks, 
18c. W.’F. Naffziger, Deer Creek, Ill. 





\ JRIGHT’S bred to lay Barred Plymouth Rocks. 
Eges 15-82.00, 30-$3.50. parcel post, prepaid 
Lafe D. Wright, Knoxville, lowa. 





UFF Rocks; large boned, golden Buffs. Eggstl 
15; $5-100. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. Wil 
liam Guynn, Charles City, lowa. 


RADLEY’S Barred Rock eggs. Pen one—15,#2.0; 
pen two—15, $1.50; range—100, $3.00. Mrs. E,W. 
Collins, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 








ry\HOMPSON’S Imperial Ringlet Barred Rocks d- 
rect. Eggs $1.50 per 15. Send for mating list 
Grace Coon, Ames, Iowa. 


ARRED Rock eggs. Yards headed by males sco 
ing to 923, 15-81.00, 50-82.75, 100-$4.50. Everett 
Hardin, Knoxville, lowa. 











URE bred Partridge Plymouth Rocks lay sé 
pay; $1.25 for 15 eggs. E. Van Zandt, Falr 
Ground Station, Des Moines. 


UFF Rock eggs. Extra good color and layer 
$4.50 per 100, $2.50 per 50, 81.50 per 30. J 
Mousel, Bancroft, Iowa. 











eon Rock eggs, $5.00 per hundred. Flock 
headed by fine scored cockerels. (lemise Hol 
land, Hamilton, III. 


— 





BABeer Plymouth Rock eggs from well barrel 
birds—30, $1.75; 50, $2.50; 100, $4.50. G. A. EI 
patrick, Menlo, lowa. 








GGS from Barred Rocks, Bradley strain. bet” 
lay—15, $1.00; 50, @2.50; 100, $4.00. Mrs. B. 
Smith, Allison, lowa. 
ia 


ARRED Rocks, scored cockerels, farm i 
Eggs, #3.50 hundred. Mrs. E. J. Williams, 
mingham, lowa. 





a 
ARRED Rocks, Bradley strain; cockerel ae 
Eggs #4.00 per hundred, Mrs. Nelson Have 
Linby, lowa. 


————— 

ARRED—80, $1.50; 100, $4.00, White—30, 18 
Prize winning strain. Mrs. Paulson, R.5, 

lan, Iowa. 


oe Rock eggs for hatching from f 
thoroughbreds. Mrs. Geo. F. Graham. 








a 
arm raised 
Ipava, IL 








"Ep : —— ros, $1: 100, # 
B FF Rocks that are buff—15_eg¢ cae. 


Willis Shaw, Poultry Judge, Newton, 


choice peat 





ARRED Rock eggs forsale. Four 


C. M. Scott, Packwood, Iowa. 

















Bs Rock eggs from two choice pens $1.50 per is. 
O. P. Stow, Dolliver, lowa. 

ARTRIDGE Rock eggs from good layers, 15-6200. 
Geo. F. White, Berwick, lowa. = 
ale e. 

| | ow Rock eggs from good stock for sal 
Nat. A. Owens, Traer, lowa. —_—— 

W BITE Rock exgs from good laying strain. D- 
Graham, Parkersburg, lowa. — 
ARRED Plymouth Rocks, Latham atralp. e 

cial pen $3.00 15 eggs. Free range *+- 


V. Hethershaw, R. 6, Des Moines, lows. es 
rcbing, 1.8 
ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs for ha pe! 
B per setting. Baby chicks 12c each. & 
Eldridge. Sac City, lowa. 
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WALLACES’ 


FARMER 


(21) 649 














Poultry Department 


sers are invited to contribute their ex- 























+ — wage his Gepartment. Questions relating to 
pours wi will be cheerfully anew ered, 





rood the Chicks 


So far, the spring has been unusu- 
ally cold and dark, and the temptation 
‘to keep baby chicks confined too 


Sealy to the brooder. This is a mis- 
take; you can’t possibly grow the best 
chicks in a constantly heated atmos- 
phere. Have a runway for them out 


jn the open air, if but for a few min- 
utes at a time. We would rather have 

them out on the snow than confined to 
the heated chamber. Have plenty of 
soft litter on the floor of the brooder, 
poth for purposes of absorption, and 
also because the toes will become 
twisted, and sometimes the legs st rad- 
died from running on a wood floor. if 
the chicks simply can not get on the 
ground, bring some ground to them; 

fll a shallow box with moist, not wet, 
jam, and sprinkle a little food in it. 
Continuous heat will show itself in 
daw-like legs and toes, sometimes in 
leg weakness; the chicks will appar- 
ently be thriving, then they will get 
down on their knees, and apparently 
lose power over their legs. Wholesome 
food is important and must be had for 
success, but fresh air and contact with 
the earth are also important. 

If the brooder has been used before, 
look out for lice and mites; these pests 
will live over winter and be starving 
hungry for their feast of tender chicks 
unless the brooder has been treated 
two or three times. The first treat- 
ment never kills the nits; to do per- 
manent good, the treatment must be 
repeated. Don’t let the chicks crowd 
at night; crowding makes runts. if 
they are piled up, the brooder is too 
cold; they should be spread out over 
the floor like a downy carpet, with 
their heads just out from under the 
hover. 





Unless the hens have access to a 
free run on gravelly soil, both oyster 
shell and mica crystal grit should be 
supplied where the hens may have free 
access to it. If a free range is avail- 
able, the oyster shell will be suffi- 
cient, 








Cause of White Diarrhea 


_ White Diarrhea is caused by the bacil- 
lus Bacterium Pullorum with which 
chicks are often infected when hatched. 
The germs multiply very rapidly and one 
infected chick may infect the entire 
brood. Prevention is the best method 
oi combating the disease and should 
begin as soon as chicks are hatched. 








Intestinal iseptics should be given to 
kill the germ. Mereurie Chloride is one 
of the most t pomeraes remedies, but being 
arank p: , its use is not to be recom- 


mended as » lott as there are safe, harm- 


less remedies on the market that will do 
the work, 


How To Prevent White Diarrhea 


Dear Sir: Last spring my first incu- 
r chicks re but a few days old 
began to die by the dozens with White 





Diarrhe I tried different remedies and 
Was about discouraged. Finally I r% 
we to the Walker Remedy Co., D. J. 3, 
anor Lowa, for a box of their W alko 
‘nite Diarrhea Remedy. It’s just the 
only thing for this terrible disease. We 
mover ost a single chick after the first 
dose e raised 700 thrifty, healthy 
chic! ks cre before we never raised more 
thar a year. I'd be glad indeed to 
have others know of this wonderful rem- 
edy.—Fthel R hoades, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


Don’t Wait 


Don’t wait until White Diarrhea gets 


half 0 


on -thirds of your chicks. Don’t 

—. g started. Be prepared. Write 

vl ay. us prove to you that Walko 
ssn 


mt White Diarrhea. Send for 


; n our guarantee—your money 
back li t satisfied. 


Walker Remedy Co., D. J. 3, Lamoni, la. 
Join World’s Champions 


ore championships 
iy Pot me gone won hy corners of Belle 


Belle City 


: 21 Times W 
EB Sr erit ¢ Chatpion 


} 
















Germozone 


The best medicine for 
Chicks and Chickens 
—roup, colds, canker, 
sore head, chicken pox, 
loss of hair or feathers, 
sores, bowel trouble, 
skin disease. 25ct., 
50ct. and $1.00 bottles. 
Tablet form 50cts. post- 
paid. Sold at most cities 
and towns. Write for 
baie and poultry book. 

GEO. H. LEE CO., Dept.S Omahs, Nebr. 
Makers of Lee's Lice Killer, Mandy Lee Incubator, etc. 


Tells why chicks die 


E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert of 740 Main St. 
Kansas City, Mo., is g away free a valuable 
book entitled “‘White Diarr'! and How to Cure 
It.’’ This book contains scientifie facts on white diarrhoea 
and tells how to prepare a simple home solution that cures 

. this terrible diserse over night and actually raises 98 per 
cent a every hatch, All poultry raisers should Leorainly 
write Mr. Reefer for one of these valuable FREE books. 















PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 








UFF Rocks, 17 years a breeder. Eggs from 

choice, clear buff birds at $1.50 per 15, $2.75 per 

30, $4.00 per 50, 87.00 per 100. Good hatch and safe 

delivery guaranteed. M, E. Kraft. Box 62, Brook- 
lyn, lowa, 





ES gee Rock eggs from five grand pens, cock- 

erel and pullet matings. Order direct from this 
advertisement. Price $1.00 per 15, $1.50 per 30. J.C. 
Fisher, Box W, McConnell, Lil. 





{HOICE B. P. Rock eggs. Twenty years breeding 
/ for eggs, size and markings. Rouen duck eggs, 
100-11. Frank Redhouse, Pleasant Hill, Ill. 





ARRED Rock eggs, 0. K. strain. From pens $3.00 
perils. Utility flock 4.00 per100. Mrs. Minnie 
McConaughy, Martelle, lowa. 





NISHEL strain White Rock eggs, $1.50 per 15, $3.00 
per 50, 85.00 per 100. 8. H. Newell, Seaton, Il. 





URE White Rocks, farm raised. Eggs, 100 for 
83.50. Mrs. Wm. Clayton, Oakland, lowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Buff —s B. P. Rock and 
Toulouse 


Geese Eggs 
Eggs for sale from 8. C. Orpingtons and B. P. Rocks 
that score 90% and better. Also Toulouse geese 
eggs. MRS. W. J. MILLER, Newton, lowa. 


Buff Orpington and R. C. Rhode 
island Red Eggs For Sale 
15, $1.00; 50, $2.50; 100, $4.00. 

B. F. HELD, Hinton, lowa 


\GGS. Light Brahmas—t5, $1.25; 100, $5.00. Rose 

4 Comb Red—15, $1.25. Mammoth Pekin duck— 
11, 82.00. Bronze turkey eggs from prize winning 
hens mated to toms scoring 977, 973. Mrs. Wm. Nolin 
& Sons, Monroe, lowa. 











RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


ORPINGTONS. 


~~ 








S.C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Tompkins strain. Write for descriptive circular. 


P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., lowa 


TRONGLY fertile Smgle Comb Rhode Island Red 
1) hatching eggs, 05.00 per hundred; from choice, 
even colored winter laying females headed by heavy 
boned, brilliant, dark males scoring 91-98). Mrs. 
P. O. Stone, Tipton, lowa. 








~ FOR 15 R. C. Red eggs direct from pen, Mis- 
dp sourl egg-laying contest, Missouri State Ex- 
Doughty & 


periment Station, Mountain Grove. 


Rouse, Bucklin, Mo. 





XS Cc. R.I. Reds. Eggs from selected hens, scored 
—O. roosters, farm range. Breeding Reds eight 
years. 5.00 per 100, express prepaid. J. Steddom, 
What Cheer, lowa. 





DURE bred Rhode Igand Reds, both combs. Prize 
_ winning strain, extellent layers. Eggs $1.00 per 
Lm $5.00 per 100. Mrs. Laun, Riverdale Farm, Floyd, 
owa. 





C. Red eggs from fine stock. Prices reasonable. 
» Pekin duck egys 41.00 foreleven. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Ash Delle Poultry Yards, Stout, lowa. 





Y INGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Eggs for hatch- 
K ing from great laying strain, $1.00 per 15, $5.00 
per 100. Write Edw. F. Beranek, Solon, lowa. 
yu traps» Single Comb Reds. Eggs from good 

pen mating, $1.50 for 15; good range flock eggs, 
$4.00 100. 





W.E. Briggs, Woodbine, lowa. 





T OSE Comh Rhode Island Reds. Good farm range 
stock. Eggs $1.00 for 15, 64.50 for 100, Mrs. 
Harlan Macy, Searsbeore, lowa. 





OSE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, farm range— 
#1.00 for 15, $5.00 fer 100, prepaid. John D. Roze- 
boom, Sloux Center, lowa. 





$ from big boned Rose Comb Reds, farm range 
$1.25 per 15, $3.00 per 50, $5.00 per 100. David 
Welle, Newton, Iowa. 


R. C. Rhode ‘Island Reds—0. K. strain. F.ggs $2.50 
for 30. Mrs. Edw. J. Kleinwort, Carpenter, la. 


q 











)}GGS from Single Comb Reds, farm range, good 
4 layers, $4 per100. H. E. French, Clarksville, la. 
JINGLE Comb Reds that are red—15 eggs, $1; 100, 
tO $4. Willis Shaw, Poultry Judge, Newton, lowa. 








] HODE Island Reds either comb, exhibition or 
uillity eggs. “red Weiss, Shenandoah, Iowa, 





} OST Comb Reds. Winners; layers. Eggs, mating 
list. F. Bloom, Shenandoah, lewa. | 


QusLe Cowbh White Orpiagtons, large birds ews 
heavy layers. Our breeding stock was hatched 
pha some of Owen Farm's prize winners. Eggss2 

eri5. We always guarantee satisfaction. Earl M. 
|» mew Adrisn, Mina, 





UFF Orpington eggs from winners Davenport, 

Mt. Vernon. Tiree yards—81.50, $2.00, $2.50, 253 

utility, 26.50 100, Fertility guaranteed. Bank refer- 
ence. Roy Bulechek, Hills, lowa. 








\’ C. BUFF Orpingtons a specialty. We raise our 
—O. winners. Eggs $6.00 per 100, prepaid. Writeus 
for order sheets. F. H. Schmadeke, Clarksville, Ia. 





INGLE Comb White Orpingtons exclusively. Cook 
and Kellerstrass strains, Eggs—tl5, $1.25; 100, 
$5.00. Mrs. Floyd Mathews, Stockport, lowa. 





INGLE Comb White Orpingtons: Eggs for hatch- 
\ ing and baby’chicks from choice thoroughbreds, 
Mrs. Lew Baldwin, R. B., Ipava, Ill. 





C. BUFF Orpingtons. Guaranteed fertile eggs 
OO. from choice farm range flock; 15, $1.00; 100, 
$5.00. E. D. Hamann, Persia, lowa. 





INGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs, farm range, 
\ beanatiful buff, $1.25 per 15, €5.00 per 100. Mrs. 
Jess Rambo, Clarksville, Iowa. 





HOICE pure bred §. C. Buff Orpington eggs, $4.00 
J peri30,75c peri5. Mottled Ancona eggs, $1.50 
per15. Dallas McGee, Castana, Iowa. 





\GGS—Splendid pure bred Buff Orpingtons—#t.25 
4 15, $2.75 50, #5.00 100; high fertility. Mrs. T. KE. 
Graham, Elliott, lowa. 





Rr hg Buff Leghorns. Fine laying 
strain. gs 75c per 15, $4.00 per 100. Mrs. Eck 
Dwyer, Sites Mo. 





THITE Orpington eggs, 50-$2.50; 100-84.00. Se- 
lected pen, 15-2.00. Mrs. Ernest Hollatz, St. 
Ansgar, lowa. 


~ 





INGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs, $1.00 per set- 
ting; #4.50 per hundred. J. A. Neville, Diag- 
onal, Iowa. 


UFF Orpingtons—hbig, blocky, buff to the skin; 
$1.50 per setting, 6.00 per 100; special mating, 
$3.00. Mrs. M. B. Chafee, R. 3, Dows, lowa. 








qa Comb Buff Orpington eggs, farm range— 
100, $4; 15,81. V. H. Conner, Clarksville, lowa, 





YGGS from pure Single Comb Buff Orpingtens. 
Mrs. Chas. Hinkley, Cameron, Missouri, 





‘\ INGLE Comb White Orpington eggs for hatching. 
WO J. H. Hartshorn, Traer, lowa. 








Ss, C. R. 1. Reds. Eggs 15 for #1.50, 30 for $2.50, 100 
Pa $5.00. Mrs. Letha Reed, Loogvotee, 11. 





‘ C. Tt. 1. Red eggs, $4.00 per 100; setting, 75c; range 
» fuck. Geo.-P. Scott, R.1, Batavia, lowa. 





¥ ©. BR. 1. Red eggs for hatching, $5.00 per 100. Mrs. 
OO. W.C. Suimmerviilc, Manning, lowa. 





> 
OSE Comb Reds. Baby chicks 15c each. Ida 
Harrison, Armstrong, lowa. 





LEGHORNS. 








20 SINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn hens; large, 

well marked, heavy-laying strain,- mated 
with high scoring, prize winning cockerels; first 
prize cockerel, Ottumwa; first and second, Bona- 
parte. Eggse—el, 15; $2.50, 50; €4,100. Edw. Dooley, 
Selma, Iowa. 





GGS for sale from pure bred Silver Laced Wyan- 

“4 dottes, White Rocks and Rose Comb Reds at 

$1.50 per 13, 8.00 per 100. Also Pekin duck eggs at 
$2.50 per 13. Sam Thronson, Lake Mills, Lowa. 





ILVER Laced Wyandotte, Pekin duck, M. B, 
i turkey eggs. Also a fime choice turkey tom and 
Pekin drakes and ducks for sale. Mrs. J. J. Lunbeck, 
Route 20, Dyersville, lowa. 
3 AT COCKERELS. 
e449 chickens, geese and ducks. 
Box 2,Blair, Neb. 


] OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs. 100-83.00. Fer- 
tility guaranteed. White Runner duck eggs, 
A. F. Anderson, Selma, lowa. 





Twenty-nine varieties 
Aye Bros., 





15-81.00, prepaid. 





| ey. <_ Red turkey eggs 30c; R. C. Red, 100-64; 
Black Minorea and Pekin duck, 15-31.00. 
Geo. cieuea. Ridgeway, Lowa. 





Ww HITE Minorcas, both combs; America’s leading 
strain. Eggs. Write. F. w. Schmidt, Prince- 
ton, Wis. 





LANGSHANS. 








CHUTZ’S Biack Langshans. Exhibition, utility, 
\) perfected laying strain. Peni, ¢4.00; pen 2-3, 
$2.50; utility flock, $1.50, 15 eggs. Breecer and ex- 
hibiter. Good hatch guaranteed. A. J. Schultz, 
Hillsboro, Lowa. 





RIZE winning Black Langstians exclusively. 
Tt Eges—i5, 1.00; W, $1.75; 100, ¢4.50. Mrs. Wm. 
Hunt, Earlville, lowa. 





LACK Langshans, the big boned, glossy kind. 
B Eggs, #5.00 per 100. H. P. Myers, Murray. Iowa. 


rs ACK Langstian eggs $4.00 per 100. 
Mrs. A. L. Mason, Early, lowa. 





Farm range. 





} LACK Langshan eggs, 15-¢1.00; 100-¢4.00. Andrew 
3 Coale, Burnt Prairie, Mlinois. 





DUCKS. 


S.C. BROWN LEGHORNS £668=25.#1.00:_s0 





$3.00. 8. J. GARDNER, Russell, lowan. 


ABY CHICKS—Hich class Single Comb 
White Leghorns $10.00 per 100. Eggs $4.00. 
EGGLAND HATCHERY, Box W, Mt. Vernon, lewa. 





§ Cc. White Leghorns. Perfect eggs from extra 
° Rag l strain; well packed—15, 75c ; 50, 2.00; 100, 
MRS. RB. V. SCOTT, Calamus, lowa. 





es Comb White Leghorn eggs for hatching 
‘ from Cypher’s heavy egg strain 15 for $1.25, 100 
for $4.00. Jas. McKenzie, Malta, 111. 





INGLE Comb White Leghorns, bred for utility. 
-) Eggs 85.00 for 100, $9.00 for 200, $12.00 for 300. 
E. Mohler, Plattsburg, Mo. 





HO"CE 8. C. White Leghorn eggs, fifteen one 
J dollar. one hundred four dollars. Evergreen 
Hill Farm, Northwood, lowa. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns. Extra good, pure 
\ bred, all single comb. Eggs—50, $1.75. J. A. 
Penn, Alta, lowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs—heavy laying 
strain—50 for $2.00, 100 for $3.50. Harry Pfander, 
Clarinda, Lowa, 





On SINGLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs—50, 
$2.00; 100, 23.50. Murl Edwards, Rock- 
bridge, 111. 


UFF Leghorns, Single Comb, farm range—30 eggs 
$1.50, 50 $2.00, 100 €3.50. Adelia Hillman, Lock- 
ridge, lowa. 








——- Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from select 
‘ birds; 100, ¢3.50. Mrs. Amos Bonnett, Birming- 
ham, Iowa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs from fine select- 
ed flock, $3.50 per 100. Mrs. L. A. Hodsdon, 
Clarkesville, Iowa. 


WYANDOTTES. 


White Wyandotte Eggs 


From large, heavy boned, 
snow white birds 
of Fishel and Keller strains, 
$1.50 PER 15, $5 PER HUNDRED 
MRS. M. C. CRAMER, Monree, lowa 


SILVER LACED WYANDOTTE EGGS, 
‘ 135 for #1, 45 for 2.50, 100 for 85. Twenty-seven 
years abreeder. O. M. HEALY, Muscatine, lowa. 








ILVER LACED WYANDOTTE EGGS 
‘) for hatching, 1.00 per 15 or $5.00 per bundred. 
G. H. BURGE, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 





ILVER Wyandottes—W arLer’s ecg laying strain— 

4) good payers and layers. Improve your fleck 

cheap—ergs one dollar for fifteen. G. W. Hunter, 
Barnes City, lowa. 

IFTEEN White Wyandotte eggs for 81.00, fifty 

$2.50. Also Black Cochin Bantams. Satisfac- 

tion guaranteed. Ash Delle Poultry Yards, Stout, Ia. 








oop bred White Wyandotte exes for hatching, 
good laying strain, 75c per 15, 4.50 per100. Mrs. 
E. J. Newcomer, Cleghorn, lowa. 





b Sete Wyandotte eggs from prize winning, egg 
laying stock, 25c each, Mrs. N. B. Ashby, 
Beaver Ave., Des Moines. 





gg ow Wyandottes. Choice cockerels: eggs for 
‘ hatching. Write for description. Mrs, A. J 
Paimer, State Center, lowa. 





SILVER Laced Wyandottes exclusively. Good farm 
range eggs fer hatching, 61.00 per 15, $4.00 100, 
E. OQ. Dyvig, Stanhope, lowa. 





y THITE Wyandotte eggs for setting, from high 
class, well selected farm range flock, $4.00 per 
100. Joe Tennyson, Clarksville, lowa. 





HOICE selected White Wyandotte eggs for hatch- 
/ ing, $1.50 per 15, 63.00 per 50, $5.00 per 100. B.C. 
Peterson, Avoca, Iowa. 





we TE Wyandotte eggs from pure white birds, 
1.25 per 15, 85.00 per 100. Mrs. Geo. Sanborn, 
Menlo, lowa. 





\GGS from choice Columbian Wyandoties 61 per 
4 15,€5 per100. Mrs. Frank Sbryack, Colchester, 
Illinois. 





baa Wyandottes exclusively (Fishel strafn). 
50 eggs for 82.00. W. B. Danforth, Littiec 
Cedar, lowa. 





Cc. W. Leghorn eggs for sale, 15 for #1.00, 50 for 
« 82.50, 10 fore4. E. 0. Armstrong, Walnut, Ia, 


wi TE yi andottes, caoice birds. Eggs—i00, $5; 
50, $3; 15,61. Mrs. T. Househ 1older, Newell, Ia. 





ANAWN and White Indian R anes duck eggs—1, 15; 
$2.50, 50. Bertha Goodwin, Tracy, lowe. 





INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns, Eggs $1.50 per 30, 
i 04.00 per i100. Asa Anderson, New London, lowa, 


Ww TE Wyandotte eggs for hatching—15, $1; 100, 
#5. Mrs. Ralph Lytie, R. 4, Washi ngvon, lowa. 

















URE bred Rouen duck eggs, $1.00 per 12. Isaac OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, $3.50 per 100, 15 jy TJ HITE Wyandotte eggs from prize winners—t 
A. Anderson, Madrid, Iowa. for #1. J. W. Wilson, R. 5, Marshalltown, lowa. #1.00; 100, $4.00. Egel Shaw, Newion, lowa. 
V AMMOTH White Pekin duck eggs, #1.00 per 11. (K SINGLE Comb White Leghorn or Rhode y THITE Wyandotte eggs for haiching, 15 $1. ov, 
i Earl Bunnell, Fostoria, low, 1 : Island-eggs, #2.80. Kalix Farm, Madrid, Ia. 100 85.00. Otto Ingerslev, Audubon, Towa, 





GEESE. 





OQULOUSE geese eggs, 25 centseach. Mrs. J.J. 
Davis, Kumboldt, lowa. 


YOULODGE geese eggs $2.00 for ten. Willis Shaw, 
Newton, lowa. 








TURKEYS. 








OURBON Red turkey eggs, ten for $3.00. Clemise 
Holland, Hamilton, Ill. 


HITE Holland turkeys, pure bred. Eggs $3.00 
forll.. Mra. Edw. J. Kleinwort, Carpenter, Ia. 


BRAHMAS. 











AGGS—S. C. Brown and White Leghorns and Rhode 
Island Reds. Cyril Jarvis, Rassellville, Ind. 





Sosy Wyandotie eges for hatchine—15, “$1.00: 100, 
5.00. Mrs.J. H. Kral, Box 466, Vail, Lowa. 





INGLE Comb White and Brown Leghorns. Eggs 
$3.00 per 100. Barker Bros., Indianola, lowa. 


HOICE White Wyandotte eggs. High grade 
stock. Mrs. Jelm Wood, Monree, Iowa, 














INGLE Comb Brown Leghorns: Toulouse geese 
eggs;.pure bred. J. A. Penn, Alta, iowa. 


NILVER Laced Wyandottes. 
b utility steck. C. K. i. Courter, Alte 


Pullets and eggs, 
endale, ill. 





OSE Comb White Leghorn egits—t5, $1.00; 100, 
J $5.00. Frank Saoyder, Ogden, lowa. 


OLDEN Laced Wrandott e eces from prize win- 
W ners. H.C. Moeller, R. 1, Wheeler, 1ii 





Cc. W. Leghorn eggs from a very choice flock. 
S Cheap. Geo. Gaul, Tipton, lowa. 


THITE Wyandotte eegs, two dollars per fifty. Ik. 
W. Jacobson, Madrid, lewa. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, $3.00 per 100. 
Ross Knight, Ciarksville, lowa. 


UFF Wyandotte eggs from choice sieck; 100, $5. 
Geo. De Yoe, Mason Ciiy, 'owa. 





j IGHT Brahmas exclusively for 30 years. Eggs 
EL Fritchman, Mu 


$1.50 per 15. W.O. scatine, la. 


ge UE Comb Danish White Leghorn eggs, 15-41.50. 
Geo, F. White, Berwick, lowa. 


SILVER Laced Wvandotte eggs. 41.00 perils. Mrs. 
) H. B. Hammond, Clarence, lows 





ie Brahma eggs—t5, $1.00; 50, $3.00; 100, $5.00. 
. Wartenhorst, Inwood, lowa. 





RS Comb Brown Leghorn eggs 83.50 per 100. 
Duane Mason, Early, lowa. 





ILVER Wvandotte eces, 15 #1 00, 45 $3.00, 100 45.00. 
Victor Felter, De Soto, lowa. 
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Perfect Barn Equipment 


THREE FUNDAMENTALS 


Are absolutely essential in a modern barn 
Convenient Arrangement 
Sanitary Conditions 
Labor Saving Equipment 
Accomplish ALL of these by installing 
The Werld’s Standard Line 


Our barn planning experience is at 
your service, FREE. Write, stating 
your requirements, and ask for catalogue 


J. E. PORTER COMPANY 


622 Fremont St. Ottawa, Ill. 


More Pork Per Bushel 
of Corn. Sunshine Does It 


Give your hogsa chance to grow as fast and 
put on as much weight as possible. They. 
seek Sect par pathy to have it for 7 
e best health and growth 
Put Chief Windows in the CHIEF Sur 
your hog house and 
ogs have sunshine ¢™8 














strong, neat in 
appearance, 
durable and satisfactory in service. Cost no 
more than wooden windows. Made of heavy, 
galvanized steel. Glass protected by wire netting. 


Chief Cupolas 
Jinsure Pure Air 


» Galvanized steel cupolas, ne egy bem de- 
f& signed to give perfect ventilation 
+ ‘e your stock pure air at all + — eh — an any 
AR uilding you put them on. 
CG nem STOW ~ -proof, birds’ nest a 
_ for all kinds of buildings. 

Write for our Booklet today. It tells 
all about Chief Steel Products aud why 
they save you money and make you mon- 

ey in service. 


Shrauger & Johnson 
415 Walnut St., Atlantic, lowa 


Build Your SiloRisht 
Save Trouble In Future 


It costs money to put upasilo. Why not build one 
le; that will solve the silo 
alltime? If you put up an Adel 
going to have talistactory 
or your lifetime. It’s the silo at is 
yy rot-proof and fire-proof. Needs no 
repairs and no re-erection. Can’t col- 
Heips protect your other buildings 
in a windstorm. 





Com piete Catalog Free 
# Our cataloy of Adel Vitrified Tile Products 
rites distribution. It’s full of inter- 
format 


jon in regard to Silos, Corn 
Gabe Hog Barns 


other thi ~ 4 -y-] be — 
econom! 
of vitrified tile. Write aed our Cop 
rot CLAY PRODUCTS @, 205 ST. 














WE HAVE SOLVED THE SILO 
PROBLEM 


How? By building an air-tight, 
indestructible, plastered, hollow- 
block silo that keeps all of its 
ensilage perfectly. Our solution 
of your silo needs is the 


Portland Silo 


Would you like to know more 


ty 
poi 
Pr eet et beedit biol hi tipihe go g 










about this “Only Periect Silo?” 
Then write today for our big, 
} interesting, illustrated catalog. 
j Itis free for the asking. 
4 ADDRESS 
3 PORTLAND SILO CO: 
Springfield. Illinois 


























POLI A 


ROOFING 


Strictly full weight and highest 
quality—accept nosubstitute. Sold 
by weight by the leading dealers. 

Apollo Roofing is madeinallstand- 
ard patterns from the well known 
APOLLO BEsT BLoom Galvanized 
Sheets. These sheets are also un- 
excelled for Silos, Tanks, Cisterns, 
Culverts and exposed sheet metal 
work. Our’ Better Buildings’’book- 
let will be sent free upon request. 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, 


General Offices: Frick Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 











Our readers are invited to contribute their experi- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning dairy 
management will be cheerfully answered. 


Raising a Calf By Hand 


We hope that many of our readers 
are growing their own calves, milking 
the cows, and raising the calves by 
hand. There was not much encour- 
agement on the calf’s side when the 
six-months-old steer would bring not 
over ten dollars; but it is a different 
proposition when it will bring twenty- 
five dollars at weaning time, and thir- 
ty-five when a year old. 

If you are raising calves for beef, 
we hope you have selected some form 
of dual purpose cow. While the cow 
will not give as much milk as the 
special purpose dairy cow, nor give 
you quite as fine a calf at six months 
old as the one that runs with its dam 
and gives you no trouble, she will give 
you a combined profit that beats either 
one, provided, of course, you put 
brains into your work and make the 
same careful selection as you would 
in dairying. exclusively, and use the 
same judgment that you would in 
growing for beef exclusively. 

Before you begin, if you have never 
done it before, you had better study 
and think hard. You had better no- 
tice the cow and the calf. You had 
better notice the first mflk, which you 
can well afford to let the calf take 
any way it chooses. This first milk is 
quite different from fhe milk a few 
days afterwards, for it was planned 
by the Creator to meet he wants of 
the new-born calf, an aperient and a 
tonic, very unlike anything the cow 
will give during the lactation period. 

lf you will notice this young calf, 
you will see that it does not need any 
advice as to where to go for its first 
meal. You say: That’s instnict. Well, 
what is instinct? How did the calf 
get it? Was it something implanted 
in its very nature by the Creator? Or 
did all the calves die that did not 
know where to go, and only those 
who accidentally hit on it lived and 
propagated their species? Well, don’t 
spend too much time thinking about 
that, but notice that it does not need 
any suggestion as to where to go for 
its first breakfast. Notice, further, 
that the calf looks up for its breakfast 
instead of down. Nature taught it 
that. You are undertaking to raise 
this calf by hand, and you will prob- 
ably go the very reverse of nature and 
teach it to look down instead of up. 
Herein lies one of the difficulties in 
teaching the youngster to drink. You 
may put your finger in its mouth, then 
gradually get it to follow your finger 
into the milk and get a taste of it. In 
any event, the first thing you have to 
learn is how to get that seemingly 
stupid youngster with the furry ears 
and great power of suction, to look 
down instead of up, and to get its 
breakfast from below instead of from 
above. 

There is another thing you will have 
to think about. Nature knew what 
she was about wheh she provided in 
the first milk an aperient and tonic, 
and the other things for a balanced 
ration fitted to the wants of the calf. 
The milk of the dual purpose cow is 
practically the ration her calf needs— 
the whole milk, unless she is a very 
rich milker, in which case it is too 
rich. Whose fault is that? Not the 
calf’s, not yours particularly, but since 
man has become a sort of a calf him- 
self, and likes milk for himself and 
his children, and butter as well, he 
has been selecting cows that give rich 
milk, and this is too rich for the calf. 
This is going against nature. It is a 
common saying among farmers that 
the blue milk cow raises the best calf, 
or that the hair of the calf whose dam 
gives rich milk is apt to turn the 
wrong way. If you want to have a 
good calf, don’t upset this balance by 
trying to put it off with skim-milk or 
buttermilk or whey, or anything else 
you may get in your head. The calf 
is entitled to whole milk for at least 
ten days. Don’t try to cheat it out of 
that. If you do, you will pay up for 
it. After the tenth day or such a mat- 
ter, you can begin to change it, but 
you must make the change gradually. 
In handling animals, when feed of any 
kind is changed, it should be done 
gradually, whether the change be from 
grass to grain and fodder, or from fod- 
der to grain and grass. In beginning 
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The farmer who feeds his fodder green instead of 

dry gets the most out of his stock. The silo being a 
permanent investment, should be built of the material 

which will give longest and most satisfactory service. 
Concrete is practically everlasting; it needs no repairs; 
is unaffected by time or weather; fireproof and ratproof; 
air-tight, water-tight. 


UNIVERSAL cement 


i 


Concrete for Permanence 














PORTLAND 


has been used in the construction of thous- 
ands of concrete silos. If you are interested 
in building a concrete silo or want to 
read a valuable book on the subject 
we wish you would write us. Our 
book, “‘Concrete Silos” will be sent 
free for the asking and we will 
be glad to offer any assist- 
ance or advice desired. Don’t 
fail to send usa post card 
asking for the book, 
“Concrete Silos.” 





















UNIVERSAL PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 


CHICAGO—208 So. La Salle St. PITTSBURGH—Frick Bidg. 
MINNEAPOLIS—Security Bank merge 
Plants at Chicago and Pittsburgh Annual Output 12,000,000 Barrels 
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Guaranteed Correct Capacity— 


Not only strong, sanitary contain- 
ers but accurate measures as well. 


Sturges “Capacity Milk Cans 


Capacity 


are the only milk cans offering this advantage, Buy Sturges Cans 
and profit by it. Be positive that the cans you use are “true to 
measure.” This feature increases the value of Sturges Milk Cans 
—but not the price. 

The largest milk can plant in the country—and our 50 years’ ex- 
perience enable us to give you the greatest milk can value for 
your money. Write for Catalogue No. 14 showing construction 
and different patterns of 


“The Cans of Guaranteed Capacity” 
Sturges & Burn Mfg.Co., 508S. Green St., Chicago 
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WE SAVE YOU 


First—the wages of at least one man, due to 
our Automatic Force-Feed Grip Hook Construction 
and third roller. 

md—big waste of power, which is the same as 
money. Our patented low-speed Chain Drive does it, 

—we save you time, due to our big capacity 

machines with flaring sidesand deep throat, 
Fo —we save you trouble, delays and break- 
8S nme to our 60 years’ experience. 

ifth—we save you money on your machine—be- 
cause you can buy the exact size for your needs, 


Smalley Grip Hook 


cut and fill highest silos. Any size Write for 
og gal No. 12 up to the gigantic 





0. 26. our Mew recutting device, 


SMALLEY MFG. CO.,Dept.13 


We manufacture a complete line of silo fillers, alfalfa cutters, corn snappers, hand 
cutters. saw machines and walking plows 


users — samples of alfalfa meal, ground by 




























Silo Fillers 
latest catalog — names of big 


Write now to 


Manitowoc, Wis. 











Built low— 
wide tires prevent puttion 
ante Graft—save work and repairs. Wri 
of steel wheels end wagons. 
Co., 55 Elm St., Quincy, il. 





OPTIMISM; A disposition to look for the silver. lining 
in every cloud. Greatly aided in wet weather by the 
comfort obtained m wearing the Fish Brand 
Slicker. 

OPTIMIST; As outdoor worker who keeps 4:7 on wt 
doy by wearing Tewa's Fuh Bad Redes SO 
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“My women 
folks wash, 
sterilize and dry 
our separator bowl 
in two minutes.” 


class by itself. 


mm cows to know all about this high- 
% grade separator that you can buy 
- 25 per cent. to 40 per cent. cheaper 
than other separators of the same 
class.” —Farmer Onswon, 
Proper sizes for all size dairies. 
§ Write us for free catalog. 


Des M I 
Tooeka, Rae Deane 








—Farmer Onswon. 


Beatrice 


“The Centrifugal Washing Device 
isa godsend to us dairymen. It 
puts the Beatrice Separator in a 
Two minutes to 
clean up!! Can yousay that of any 
other separator? Doesn’t it make 
you want to know about the 
Beatrice? Take it from me, it’s 
worth while for anybody who keeps 


BEATRICE CREAMERY CO., Chicago 
Denver, Co Col. Oklahoma City, 







la. _ Lincoln, Neb, 































VERNIER 
Dept. B 





or guy wires. “Investigate 
before placing your order. 


‘MARU FACTORING 
Sedat Rapids, towe 




















°ase mention this paper when writing. 





to feed cattle, you never give them a 
A feed of corn at once. You have 
learned that by experience. Learn that 
ycu can’t change the feed of the calf 
ail at once. You will be wise, if you 
give it nine parts of whole milk and 
cue of skim-milk, and then gradually 
rease the amount of skim-milk until 
ale finally get it on skim-milk alto- 
gether. You must replace the fat that 
you have taken out of the milk by giv- 
ing carbohydrates that will have the 
same feeding value. You will need to 
do some studying on this point, be- 
cause what you should use will depend 
on the price and whether you have it 
yourself or will have to buy it. This 
must be done, or you won't get the 
answer. Probably you will find corn 
or corn and oats as cheap and efficient 
a supplement to the skim-milk as any- 
thing. 

One thing more: If you will notice 
carefully, you will see that the cow 
feeds her calf sweet milk and clean 
milk; also that she feeds it warm and 
often—as often as the calf wants it. In 
other words, she feeds the milk warm 
and sweet and often. Don’t you try to 
buck against nature by giving the calf 
sour milk. You can, of course, in time 
accustom it to sour milk; but you will 
never get along if you feed it sour one 
day and sweet the next, or cold one 
day and warm the next, or feed it just 
when it is convenient for you, and not 
according to the needs of the calf. 

These are things you want to think 
about. When you get these things 
clearly in your mind, there will be :10 
trouble about learning to feed a calf 
by hand. It won’t look as well at six 
months as one that followed its dam 
in the pasture; but you won’t have the 
trouble of weaning it, as you wil with 
the one that has had its own sweet 
way about things, and that will, by 
fretting, lose twenty or thirty pounds 
or more of its calf weight. When this 
hand raised calf goes into the feed lot, 
however, at a year and a half to two 
years old, it will be just as good as 
the other, provided you have studied 
the matter carefully, and have ac- 
quired the science and art of raising 
a calf by hand. 


Marketing Sweet Cream 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The season is almost at hand when 
there will be a great demand for sweet 
cream, for ice cream and other frozen 
products. As a rule, the demand for 
sweet cream is greater than the sup- 
ply, even at the increased prices of 10 
to 15 cents per pound butter fat. 

One reason why more farmers do not 
take advantage of the extra prices for 
sweet cream is that they consider it 
too much trouble to deliver sweet 
cream daily. In most cases it is not 
necessary to do this if the milk and 
cream are properly handled from the 
time it is produced until it is deliv- 
ered. The following points should be 
observed: 

1. Use a covered milk pail. 

2. Previous to milking, wipe the 
cow’s udder and flanks with a damp 
cloth. 

3. Use a hand separator, and sepa- 
rate milk immediately after milking. 

4. Cool the cream to as low a tem- 
perature as possible. 

5. Do not mix night and morning 
cream until the last separation has 
been cooled to the same temperature 
as the first. . 

6. Wash and scald the separator 
bow! and tinware after each separation. 

7. Separate as thick cream as pos- 
sible, preferably 35 to 40 per cent but- 
ter fat. Thick cream keeps better than 
thin, and more skim-milk is left for 
the young stock. 

There are several cheap and efficient 
methods of cooling and helding sweet 
cream. If finances will not permit one 
of the more expensive coolers, get an 
ordinary molasses barrel and saw it in 
two about midway, making a tub in 
which can be placed a five-gallon milk 
can. Connect this tub with the pump, 
so that the fresh, cold water is carried 
to the bottem. Provide an overflow by 
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A Mechanical Milker Walon “The Teat Cup 
With the Upward Squeeze” is as Undesirable 
as a Hired Hand Without a Conscience 


OU would not knowingly tolerate cruelty to your cows. A 
hired hand that took out a grouch on your herd of milkers 
would have to look for a new job—without recommenda- 

tion. And yet a vicious hand milker who mistreats a defense- 
less cow does no more harm—in the long run—than a teat cup 
that does not have a positive method of relieving the congestion 
caused by suction. “The Teat Cup with the Upward Squeeze” 
perfected the milking machine by correcting this harmful defect. 
It is used only on the 


SHARPLES 
MILKER 


But for the imvention of this essential device, even the 
Sharples Milker—regardless of its many exclusive time and 
labor-saving and health-promoting features—would have been a 
failure in the sense of the word. It would have milked 
—anything that will suck will milk—but without the Upward 
Squeeze the milk production would gradually fall off and the 


milker eventually would prove useless. 

The Sharples Teat Cup manipulates teats as nature intended 
they should be cared for. That it is beneficial is proved by the 
willingness with which the cows submit to it and by the way in 
which they give down their milk. 

There is a vacuum in “The Teat Cup with the Upward 
Squeeze, that draws down the milk. Air pressure surrounds the 
rubber inflation 55 times a minute, pressing it against the teat 
and massaging it firmly but gently upward, producing a rapid dis- 
charge of milk into airtight buckets, keeping the teats and udders 
soft, healthy, pliable, and the blood in natural circulation. 

The Sharples process of milking cows by means of the up- 
ward squeeze is covered by the broadest patent which our 
Government can. grant—a process patent—owned by us. No 
other milker made in the world today gives an upward squeeze. 
We will. promptly defend our customers and ourselves should 
any infringement be attempted. 

Do not confuse so-called atmospheric “pressure” (which 
registers zero on a pressure gauge) with real pressure. Atmos- 
pheric pressure is exerted on the cow always, whether she is 
being milked or is out in the field eating grass. Its effect is ex- 
erted both inside and outside of the teat, and has no effect what- 
ever upon the cow’s circulation. 

The pulsator which controls the action of the Teat Cup permits of a com- 


fortable siensiom of the Teat Cup to any normal or abnormal teat, and 
needs s—the 


makes it readily adaptable to the of individual cow. 


milker, the easy milker, the one “in between.” 

The Sharples Milker enables dairy farmers and hired hands to sleep 
longer in the morning, finish milking earlier in the evening. It means free- 

from drudgery, Sundays and holidays off, contented help, cleaner mitk, 

better prices, increasing demand, quick milking, and fewer employes, for one 
man with the Milker can do more and better work than three ordinary 
hand milkers. 

The superiority of the SHARPLES TUBULAR CREAM SEPARATOR 
is typical of its popular growth year after year. 

Send for printed literature ame in full detail the manifold advantages 
accruing from the everyday use of Sharp cts. Sent anywhere on request. 


The Sharples Separator Company 
West Chester, Pa. 


Principal Branches: Chicago San Francisco 
OISTRICT GFFICES AND AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
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In the “Old Reliable’ 6o—patri- 
arch o? them all—the sturdy 40, 35, 
27, and the “LITTLE DEVIL” 22 
B. H. P. outfits, farmers every- 
where will find a wide range of 
sizes to select from at prices to 
fit their pocket books. 


It Pays to Farm With 
Hart-Parr Power Outfits 


The sun never sets on “Old Reliable” Hart-Parr Oil Tractors, “Money- 
Maker™ Threshers and Self and Hand-Lift Plows. They dot the earth. 

After more than 12 years of constant use, 17 of the first 18 tractors 
ever built by Hart-Parr are still in active service—still earning splendid 
profits for their owners. 

World wide use and profitable service to owners testify to the thoro 
dependability and lasting efficiency of Hart-Parr outfits. These are typical 
qualities that are built right into all Hart-Parr products. 


ART-PAR 


-OIL. TRACTORS- 





are built by oil tractor specialists—under the direct supervision of C. W. Hart 
—that master-mind of tractor designers and builders. His experience ante- 
dates that of any other tractor builder. He is the originator of gas tractors. 
He perfected the first successful kerosene burning tractor. His latest master- 
piece is the sensational ‘LITTLE DEVIL.” This long experience which is 
brought to bear on every detail of construction explains why the Hart-Parr 
family of general purpose oil tractors is supreme in the field. 


But get the whole story about HART-PARR power 
farming machinery. Write today for descriptive litera- 
ture and convincing facts and figures. 


HART-PARR CO., O21; .TRASTOR, SPECIALISTS 





























eg 220 Lawler St., Charles City, lowa 


155 

Hart-Parr “‘Money-Maker” 
Threshers are double leather 
elted, double eccentric 
driven thru-out. They 
run smoother, 
require less 
power, and put 
all of the grain 
into the sack, 
instead of the 
stack. They are 
ideal outfits in 
combination 
with a Hart- 
Parr tractor of 
proper size. 
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ou Can Make EveryAcre 
Yield*750 More net F 


Y seed corn has back of it ten years of careful, 
untiring effort to produce higher-yielding, RA 
Stronger-stalked strains, 


I know that by scientific, yet thoroughly practical methods, 
Ihave produced a strain of Reid's Yellow Dent which is ab- # 
solutely in a class by itself asa profit maker. Barren stalks 
practically eliminated—broken stalks reduced to less than 6% of 
total—25% stronger stalk and root system—IT AVERAGES AN & 
NCREASED YIELD OF 15 BUSHELS PER ACRE ABOVE 
THE BEST SEED OTHERS CAN OFFER! 
rot, mae Seed fs ~ ap cae 3 ' wn on my Semnaee Raakie 
8; hand selec’ nm ear’ a erfectiy dried—EVE. 
EAR TESTED FOR VITALITY BEFORE. SHIPMENT-“it 
averages practicaliy 100% strong vitality—both root and stem 
ee, and sure to come up even under unfavorable 


Sold Under the Strongest Guarantee! 


Test it any way you wish for ten days—if it doesn’t please in 
every respect, ship it back at my expense. 
My Corn Book No. 6 for 1915 is worth money to you; tells you im- # 
ant secrets of corn-breeding; how to make every acre uce a max- # 
um yield. I have a book for you. DROP ME A POSTAL AND GET 
IT, POSTPAID. Write today and read the testimoniais from some of F 
the biggest corn growers. 
C. RAY MOORE, Box 100, Kellerton, lowa 
“The Man Who Does Things With Corn” 
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Funk’s Seed Succeeds 


Because Funk’s System of breeding, examination, selection, grading, drying, butting and 
tipping and the Funk Seed Co's unrivaled tempered storage facilities coupled with the Funk 
Farm's immense area—25,000 corn belt acres—to draw from, all unite to secure a result which 
produces Ideal Seed Corn. 

Would it not seem that the superiority of Funk’s, over cheaper commercial and home- 
grown seed was proven when, in over 1,260 separate cases—covering almost the entire corn 
growing area in the world—it actually produced an average increase of over15 bu. per acre. 


Ideal Seed Corn—Tests 96 to 100% 


Germination Guaranteed; 10 days trial. Graded for edge drop planter. Five varieties of 
corn—on the ear or shelled—including special ENSILAGE SEED 


Funk’s Farm Facts Send Today 


Only a short time remains before corn planting For Funk’s free illustrated corn book. 
begins. If there is the slightest doubt as to the It gets right down to the facts, figures 
quality of your seed write us today. There is no and real basis of increased yields even in 
need for a poor stand and consequent loss of the face of a gradually decreasing soil fer- 
this year’s corn crop if you will only get our tility. Besides corn we sell seed oats, wheat, 
seed before it is too late. alfalfa, clover and all farm seeds. 


FUNK BROS. SEED CO., 1508 W. Washington St., Bloomington, IIl. 

































Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; how plants grow in it; about 
farm animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— 
how they eat their feed and grow. We want to -tudy 
all these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we bope he wil! write us. 


























Growing Potatoes for Seed 


Most of us have the opinon that 
home grown seed potatoes are no good 
—and send to northern Minnesota or 
Wisconsin for a fresh stock nearly ev- 
ery spring. There seems to be some- 
thing about our corn belt soil and cli- 
mate which causes potatoes to “run 
out.” Those who know most about the 
matter claim that healthy potato tu- 
bers can not form if the soil is hot 
and dry. 

About nine years ago ,a Nebraska 
man by the name of Emerson said: 

“If it is a hot, dry soil which causes 
potatoes to run out, I am going to get 
around the difficulty by making the 
soil moist and cool with a four-inch 
mulch of straw or hay.” 

And so he grew part of his Early 
Ohio potatoes under a four-inch mulch, 
and part with ordinary cultivation. He 
has now done this for eight years. The 
eighth year, the seed produced by po- 
tatoes cultivated in the ordinary way 
yielded fifty-four bushels where the 
mulched potato seed yielded one hun- 
dred bushels. 

During the first three years the 
mulched seed averaged one hundred 
bushels, to seventy-three for the cul- 
tivated. The cultivated potato seed 
became worse and worse, while the 
mulched seed remained as good as 
fresh seed from the north. 

If any of the boys want to produce 
good home grown potato seed for 
planting next year, I suggest that they 
plant three or four rows on the edge 
of the regular potato field with pota- 
toes cut into halves. Plant three and 
a half to four inches deep, and spread 
over the ground enough straw, hay, 
or strawy manure, so that the mulch 
will be four inches deep after settling. 
If the mulch is free from weed seeds, 
you will not have to cultivate or weed 
your potatoes. It is easiest to put on 
the mulch before the potatoes come 
up, but be careful not to make it too 
deep, or the potatoes can’t get through 
the mulch. You can wait till after the 
potatoes are up, but will then have to 
be careful not to smother the young 
plants. It will take you most of a day 
with a team to mulch a quarter of an 
acre of potatoes right, but the seed 
should be as good as northern grown 
seed, while the rest of the field will 
only be one-half to three-fourths as 
good. You will not have to cultivate 
the mulched potatoes, and if the sea- 
son is very hot and dry, you will get 
a yield of about one-fourth more the 
same year that you mulch. 

When you dig the potatoes in the 
fall, pick out the tubers of strongest 
growing plants for seed. Store the 
seed in a cool place as soon as pos- 
sible after digging. 

Those who wish to take the pains 
can grow splendid potato seed in the 
corn belt. It is too much bother for 
most of us, but hose who enjoy this 
sort of thing can produce home grown 
potato seed just as good and cheap as 
the northern grown. 





Boys’ Corn Contest 


Professor Bliss, of the agricultural 
extension department of the Iowa 
State College, is arranging for boys’ 
corn contests in various counties in 
Iowa. Arrangements have been com- 
pleted in fourteen counties, namely: 
Floyd, Marshall, Cerro Gordo, Calhoun, 
Plymouth, Boone, Blackhawk, Chero- 
kee, Green, Hardin, Hamilton, Benton, 
Obrien and Woodbury. , The plan is 
to give the boy who grows the best 
acre of corn in each county a trip to 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition next 
fall. These trips are being paid for 
by bankers and other public spirited 
men in each of the counties. It is 
hoped that many other counties in the 
State will join in this work. 








You can go to church in the 
vightframe of mind if you wear a 


FERGUSON’S 
Slip-Easy Collar. 


They represent style, This is our 
comfort andconvenience. BILTMORE 
Ask for “Ferguson’s eS 


Slip-Easy” brand. If not 
kept, write us. Collars 
75c. per half doz. postpaid. 


C.W.Ferguson Collar Co. 
Troy, N. Y. 


Front, 2% in. 
Back, 1% in. 


; 10 DAY 
Orchard Test 


TAHL SPRAYERS 


We will ship you any Barre! Spray- 
ing Outfit in our catalog for a thore 
ough Ten-Days’ FREE Test. 


Get Our New Catalog 
prSpecial tree trial, oriee 


fully 40%. Ifnotgreatest bargain 
ou ever saw, return it—test cost= ae 
im. Stahi 

























Sprayer Co., 8ex 4;;] Quincy 





Pure Bred Seed Corn 


Picked in September, sure grow- 
ing, big yielding, Reid’s Yellow 
Dent, Johnson County White, 
Leaming, Improved Silvermine, 
and Bloody Butcher, grown by us 
on Sunnyside Seed Farm which 
we own and operate ourselves. 
Send today for the freecorn book 
giving full particulars, prices, etc. 
McGREER BROS., COBURG, IOWA, 


EARLY SEED CORN 


Golden Glow (Wis. No. 12) has brought Wisconsin 
within the corn belt. Matures in 100 days. Official 
yields of over 100 bu. per acre reported, Fire dried. 
Perfect germination guaranteed. 

HENRY MICHELS, KR.6, Malone, Wis. 


Pascal’s Reid’s Yellow Dent and Funk's 9-Day 
seed corn sold on approval. Price in ear $3.00 per 
bushel; shelled $2.50. Address 
D. L. PASCAL, De Witt, Lowa 


Ss E E D co R N Increase your yields by 
planting my improved 
Ida County Yellow Dent; White King, the corn that 
will mature and outyield other varieties. 10,000 acres 
planted in Iowa and’ adjoining states last year, and 
every farmer more than pleased. Seed early picked. 
Tests 98% to100%. Catalog and samples free. 
ALLEN JOSLIN, Holstein, Iowa 
Dent (the corn with a his- 
to Rei 


$ ry). a’s Yellow Dent 


and 90 Day. Pure bred, high yielding, selected early, 
fire-dried, high germination. “Sold on approval. 
Write for 10th annual booklet and samples. R. J. 
McKEIGHAN & SON, L. Box 15C, Yates City, Lil. 


Pure Bred Seed Corn For Sale 


Reid’s Yellow Dent, Iowa Gold Mine, Silver King 
and Iowa Silver Mine. Send for booklet. Breeders 
calendar free. 

E. P. Myrland & Sons, 


FIRE DRIED SEED CORN 


Buy your seed corn that is dried by heat and you 
will be sure to have a good stand. I have four vari- 
eties that are well adapted to all parts of the corn 
belt. Silver Mine, Brown’s Choice, Early Yellow 
Rose, and Reid’s Yellow Dent. 

EMORY BROWN, Mitchellville, lowa 


ellow 
Gold Medal Seed Corn Fure>retreld’s Foie 
ear. Extra select, 4 grains tested from each ear, $5 
per bu. Silver King,$3 per bu. My customers cet 
the benefit of my 25 years’ experience. I grow and 
handle every bushel and ship on approval. W. P. 
COON, Seed Corn Expert, Ames, Iowa. 


100 Senator Dunlap Strawberry Plants for $1 


delivered at your mail box. HUMBOLDT 
NURSERY CO.. Humboldt, Iowa. 


teed pure. 25 cents per !!. in 


Sudan Seed 100. 1b. lots; less than 100 205+ 


30 cents per Ib.—all prepaid. 
H.T. STEWART, Lubbock, Texas 


CLOVER SEED—MEDIUM RED ONLY 


1914 crop.* Direct from farm to you. Write for 
delivered price. E.E. VOORHEES, Biandineville. i 
ALFALF seed. Write for samples & prices. 
J. JACOBSON, Formoso. Kans. 

CANE SEED ome crows; 
$3.00 per cwt. Good 


grain sacks included. Order early, our supp!y is 
limited. EMERSON PEASE, Stuart, throm 


Pure Reid’s Yellow Dext, 
SEED COR tests.98%. _Bushel ¢2.5’. 
y Wilttem Nelia, = Mearec. iowa. 














McKEIGHAN’S Golden 





Onawa, lowa 














SEED, $6.00. Farms for 
sale on crop payments. —_ 
J. MULHALL, Soo City, iowa 





Officially inspected. Gueran- 








GOOD recleaned, not irricated 
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VACCINATE 
WITH 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


and save the animals. 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


are 


EASIEST 




































SAFEST 
SUREST. 
Used and endorsed 
everywhere that Black- 
leg is known. 
Order through 
inarian or = 
gist. 
Write us for circulars 
describing Blackleg and 





telling how to prevent 
it. 


PARKE, DAVIS & £0. 
Department of Animal Industry, 
DETROIT, - MICHIGAN. 


















MINERAL" 
HEAVE%ears 
% COMPOUND 







ge ganranteed to give satisfaction or money 
$1 Package sufficient for ordinary cases. 


MIKEGAL HEAVE REMEDY €O., 400 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Pa. 


Needed inEvery 





Community 


at need inevery rural district and small 
it mill to care for the loca! trade. 
ills are taxed to capacity with foreign 
will be foralong time. Installa 


“Midget” Marvel 
Self-Contained Roller Flour Milland control the 
home trade ata big profit. Made in8sizes—121-2, 
6 .capacity, finest roller flour aday. 

ling experience unnecessary. Just 
or red-blooded farmers, grain men 
vhowantto make good, steady money 
lyearout. Write for our free book, 
ry of a Wonderful Flour Mill,” plans, 
imates, convincing testimonials, etc. 


30 Days 
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DISC MARKER 


‘ FOR CORN PLANTERS 


By parcel post, prepaid, 
oh at ec receipt of « Dollar bil 
>: em. 








a 

Send it back at our expense any time 
in the next 10 years, {f not satisfactory, 
and we will send you a Dollar Bill. 


NATIONAL HARROW CO. 
LE ROY, ILLINOIS 


tane _Seed—High Grade—Tested 


nation ee. 1914 crop, Orange and 





at To, varieties: 
y $1.10 per bu.; five bu. or more $1 
Tou. A 
lal RTHUR HERESY Altoona, Ill. 





Seed Corn—Golden Eagle 
ante? ‘in, small cob. My famous strain has pro- 
3 T ou. On my farm, Ear or shelled, $2.50 per 
tree ©n cays trial for testing. Booklet and samples 
—_—s—« SOHN M. ROLL, Anthon, Iowa 


ome CANNERS—All sizes. Used by U. 8. 
iors a vernment Schools. Girls’ Clubs. Collabora- 
ee! Farmers everywhere.. For Catalog and Spe 

iter write ROTRL HOME CANNER CO., Dept. 1; ALBION, TA - 


Please mention this paper when writing. 
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The Iowa Legislature 


The appropriation committee of the 
house last Saturday reported on the ap- 
propriations for the educational institu- 
tions. The amounts which the board of 


education asked for the different institi- 
tions were cut down to the extent of 
$27,000 for Iowa City, $224,000 for Ames 
and $16,000 for the State Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Cedar Falls. By this action, the 
appropriation committee has made known 
its desire to kill off the Agricultural Col- 
lege so far as growth is concerned. Not- 
withstanding the increase of more than 
700 students during the past two years, 
the. amount appropriated for additional 
support was reduced by $109,000. Seldom 
in the history of the Iowa legislature 
have we had such an illustration of the 
lack of intelligent consideration by an 
appropriation committee of the needs of a 
great institution. The practical two-year 
short course for farmers’ sons, which has 
been steadily growing, and which, with 
proper encouragement, would reach 2,000 
students in a very few years, will be 
strangled if the appropriation committee 
of the house has its way. This course 
was especially designed for the young 
men from the farm who wish to get some 
practical, scientific agriculture, and go 
back to their farms. It is the most prac- 
tical and in many respects the most valu- 
able of all the courses of instruction of- 
fered to Iowa students. It is to be hoped 
that when these appropriations come toa 
vete in the house, there will be enough 
members there who have an intelligent 
knowledge of the ngeds of agricultural 
education in the state to reverse the ap- 
propriation committee. 

The report of the retrenchment and re- 
form committee for the reorganization 
of the state government was killed in the 
senate. 

The senate passed the bill giving the 
railroad commission power to compel tel- 
ephene companies to make connections 
with other lines; also the bill raising 
the amount of state aid to county fairs 
from $300 to $800; also the bill carrying 
a number of amendments to the present 
highway law; also a bill to provide for 
the construction of bridges and culverts 
to enable adjoining land owners to secure 
access to thgir premises, The senate de- 
feated a number of railroad bills, one of- 
them the leng and short haul bill, which 
had previously passed the house; another 
the full crew and train length bills, and 
the bill with regard to bunks for shippers 
on live stock trains, 

The house passed the bill by Turner 
which repeals the law carrying a penalty 
on township officers for not enforcing the 
weed cutting law; also a bill permitting 
the shipment of exposed cattle for imme- 
diate slaughter, but defeated a bill re- 
organizing the animal health commission 
and giving the quarantine powers to the 
hands of local health boards. It passed 
the bill permitting the operation of co- 
operative associations, and another bill 
which required consent for the changing 
of water courses. 

The fight over the road bill will be up 
in the house this week. The senate 
amendments to the highway bill went 
over to the house, and were recommend- 
ed for passage by the sifting committee. 
House members who have been endeavor- 
ing to kill the present plan of working 
highways, and go back to the old system, 
are well organized, and propose to substi- 
tute for the senate bill a measure which 
will be very similar to the Johnston bill, 
which was defeated in the senate. It is 
supposed that the senate will stand by 
its previous action on road matters, and 
that the result will be little highway ieg- 
islation by this general assembly. 

The Foster bill, which gives counties 
the right to issue bonds for highway im- 
provement, and which failed of passage 
in the senate once, was revived and 
passed. It provides that any county may 
raise money for the improvement of any 
portion of its system ef county roads by 
issuing bonds bearing not more than 5 
per cent interest, provided the people at 
an: election approve of the issue. The 
moard of supervisors may call an election, 
and are compelled to if petitioned by 10 
per cent or more of the voters of the 
county. 


Recent Public Sales 


REBER’S SHORT-HORN SALE. 

D._E. Reber & Sons, of Morrill, Kan., 
held a dispersion sale ‘April 7th, of their 
Short-horn herd, headed by Diamond Em 
ae well-known son of Diamond Geode. 

A good crowd was present, including a 
number of buyers from outside the state. 
Professor Cotchell, of Manhattan, was 
among the visitors from Kansas. Forty- 
one head of Short-horns were sold for 
$6,430, the average being $157. Diamond 
Emblem topped the sale at $500, and sold 
to T. J. Dawe, of Troy, Kan. This pricé 
was considerably under the price paid by 
Messrs. Reber, but the difference was 
more re made up in re aggregate of 
the resukt’ of ving Diamond 
Emblem at the head a oe 4 the past 
two years. His calves were good, and 
were in demand at profitable prices. The 
top price for cows and heifers was $410, 
M. Hail, of Car- 








Goods Model, ay a Diamond Emblem 
heifer calf at foot. Mr, Hall also got 


Rain Drop, a daughter of the champion 
Ringmaster, ‘tor $265. John A. Rankin, of 
Tarkio, Mo., was another good buyer 
from Missouri, securing two head, one a 
good heifer at $200, and the other the 
dam, by Barmpton Knight, at $210. One 
of the best buyers was J. Burns, of 
Oklahoma. L. W. Bigley, of Fairfax, Mo., 
and Davis Bros., of Pawnee, Neb.,. were 
other buyers from outside the state, who 
secured several head each. The home 
support was good, the first cow sold going 
to Rufus Miller, in the neighborhood, at 
$230. Other buyers at prices running 
$100 and better included Henry Kleppe, of 
Robinson, Kan.; Isaac Crow, of Neta- 
waka, Kan.; M. H. Duvaul, of Powhattan, 
Kan.; Glen Bartley, Powhattan; Ss. 
Rand, Hiawatha, Kan.; Fred Kopp, Fair- 
view, Kan.; Jones Bros., Hiawatha; J. 
Kimmell, Sabetha, Kan.; Dr. A. McCul- 
loch, Delavan, Kan.; Lioyd Miller, Mor- 
rill, and A. Thorn and Emery Fry, of Falls 
City, Neb. About a dozen Percherons 
were sold also, but the crowd was after 
Short-horns more than Percherons, which 
sold pretty cheap.—Advertising Notice. 





THE SAVANNAH, MO., HEREFORD 
SALE. 


The Hereford cattle sale at Savannah, 
Mo., April 7th, under the management of 
Jesse Engle Sheridan, Mo., and William 
Hutcheon, “holckow, Mo., resulted in an 
average of $152.60 on fifty-six bulls, and 
about a $150 average on the seventy-one 
head sold, including fifteen females. The 
Rankin Farms, of Tarkio, Mo., got eight- 
een of the bulls, and five of the females 
went to J. Rankin, Sr., of Tarkio. A. H. 
Brown, of Billings, Mont., got nine bulls, 
and the Maxwell-Spade-Akin Co., of St. 
Joe, Mo., got about the same number. 
Most of the other bulls went to Kansas 
buyers, and the others went to Missouri 
and Iowa buyers. The top price was $400, 
which was paid by O. Catron, of Bigelow, 
Mo., for a two-year-old bull. F. E. Wil- 
son, of New Mexico, was the heaviest 
buyer of females. The offering was con- 
signed by about a dozen Missouri and 
Iowa breeders, and was good, the buyers 
getting most of the cattle at comparative- 
ly low prices, but profitable to the breed- 
ers who consigned the cattle.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 





RECENT SALE. 

The joint sale of jacks, jennets and 
mules, by S. B. Utz, St. Joseph, Mo.; G. 
M. Scott, Rea, Mo.; T. L. Yates and oth- 
ers, of Missouri, was held as advertised. 
Ten span of mules brought $4,690. The 
mares and geldings averaged $150. The 
jennets averaged $92.50, and the ten jacks 
sold for an average of $483. The highest 
priced jacks sold to Ed Rankin, of Tarkio, 
Mo., for $800, and Hoover & Belding, of 
Northborough, Iowa. One jack went to 
Kansas, two to Iowa, two to Nebraska, 


With the exception of one pair, the mules 
all went to Missouri buyers. 


There were 


not enough buyers to take all of the jacks 
offered.—Advrtising Notice. 


MOLASSES FEED FOR STEERS. 

A molasses feed for fattening cattle 
which has made a splendid record, is the 
Tarkio Champion molasses féed, made by 
the Tarkio Champion Feed Co., of 56)-567 
Live Stock Exchange Bldg., Kansas City, 
Mo. This company has issued very in- 
teresting literature with regard to their 
feed, and the letters they give from feed- 
ers who have used Tarkio Champion feed 
in large quantities, and who have found 
that it helped materially in making feed- 
ing profitable, are especially interesting. 
The claims for Tarkio Champion molasses 
feed are that it is the best balance for 
the corn ration that you can secure, and 
the Tarkio Chanipion Feed Co. ask an op- 
portunity to prove to you their claims. 
They will be glad to send you théir lit- 
erature and to answer any questions with 
regard to the Tarkio Champion feed that 
you may wish to ask. They will appre- 
ciate your mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing them.—Advertising Notice. 


Farmers, Be Up To Date 


Light your home by Elec- 
tricity. It’s the ony light 
that is really convenient 
and safe. It’s the cheap- 
est in the long run. 

















“OUR TXPE “A” PLANT 
my crated and all wired up com- 
plete. Anyone can install it. It’s auto- 
matic and practically takes care of itself. 
Built in four styles. Write for booklet 
and our special April proposition. 

JAEGER BROS. 

Engineers-Manutacturers. DYERSVILLE, OWA 





no concrete. 
Today: for Field or Yard Post Booklets. 














**Edison-Electric’’ Way. 


thas done for the. 


COUNTRY 
HOME: 


He has made it possible 
for even the most isolated 
home toenjoy the genuine 
Edison Electric Light— 
identically the same as 
used in the largest cities. 
He has created “The 
Electric Household”— 






where woman’s tasks eae lighter because much of 
the housework is done by the quick, easy and economical 
The 





Thomas 0 Edinon. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT 


—the Nickel-Iron-Alkaline Battery 

_ without acid or lead plates—makes 
the home Electrical and more 
comfortable for YOU, no matter 
where you live. 


Send for Catalog D, which describ 


the Th 


The Edison Storage Battery is 
guaranteed to be capable of devel- 
oping capacity at the end 
of four years. Simple to operate and 
maintain. No battery troubles, 


A. Edison Electric Plant. 













EDISON 
STORAGE 


BATTERY CO. (]jgi ii a i i a 


nes STORAGE BATTERY CO. 









198 Lakeside Avenue if 
Orange, N.J. 







Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. _ * 


of Ddlgias Sesion dD. 















} San Francisco 
New York _ 











Tf information regarding complete 
plantsis wanted, CHECK HERE, 
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CHAPTER XXlll 
WHAT THE LOCAL EDITOR SAID 


Mrs. Tinkham’s appeal to the public 
having been read and approved by the 
beys, it was decided that it ought to go 
into the next issue of the Janus-faced 
newspaper. It was put into Rush’s hands, 


and early Monday forenoon he took it to 
the printing office in Dempford. 

He found the editor in his shirt-sleeves, 
setting type for his paper with his own 
hands. As that guardian of the public 
interests of two towns seemed inclined 
to finish his stick-full of type before at- 
tending to other business, Rush could not 
help glancing at the ‘‘copy” he was at 
work on—a strip of*manuscript, stuck up 
before him on the case. 

It was entitled, ‘A New Yacht and an 
Old Nuisance.” 

“Something for Mart’s scrapbook,” said 
Rush to himself. And, since it was evi- 
dently designed for the public eye, he 
ventured to read a little of it in advance. 

He had skimmed along far enough to 
see that it was extravagantly laudatory 
of Commodore Foote and his yacht, and 
violently abusive of the dam, ‘‘which 
proved a serious hindrance to that fine 
new craft in its passage up the river last 
Friday,’”’ when the type-setter looked up 
and saw what he was doing. 

But that personage did not appear in 
the least displeased; on the contrary, he 
smiled at Rush's indiscretion, remarking: 

“Guess that'll tickle the boys some, 
won't it?” 

“No doubt it will tickle a good many,” 
replied Rush. “But there are some it 
won't tickle.” 

“Who are they?” inquired the editor, 
in some surprise. 

“The Tinkham boys,” said Rush. 

“Who cares for the Tinkham boys?” 
said the editor. ‘‘They’ve got no friends.” 

“They’re not overrun with them,” said 
Rush. “If they were, I suppose we should 
see fewer articles of that sort.” 

“Well!” exclaimed the editor, turning, 
and for the first time looking the visitor 
full in the face. “I thought I knew you, 
but I see I don’t. You're a curiosity!” 

“Am I, though?’’ said Rush, smiling. 

“Yes!"" said the editor, with good-hu- 
mored frankness. ‘You're the first fel- 
low I’ve seen take their part.” 

“You haven’t seen me take their part,” 
replied Rush. ‘“‘Though I don’t know why 
1 shouldn't.” 

“You know them?” 

“Pretty well. I ought to. I am one 
of them.” 

“Is it possible!” said the astonished 
local editor. “‘You! I thought they were 
great, rough rowdies!’’ 

“Am not Ia great rough rowdy?" Rush 
asked. ‘“‘Well, I have two brothers older 
and larger than I, but not a bit rougher 
or more rowdyish, I felt sure that you 
had been misinformed in regard to us, 
and for that reason I have cailed to see 
you.” : 

“Walk in here; sit down,”’ said the lo- 
cal editor, showing a door that opened 
into a small, littered editorial room. ‘I 
shall be glad to talk,’’ removing some 
newspapers from a chair. ‘“‘What can I 
do for you?” 

“Justice, I hope. That’s all we ask.” 

Rush smiled to see that his presence 
was embarrassing to this disseminator of 
local prejudices. 

“Here is a brief statement of the facts 
in our case,” taking his mother’s appeal 
from his pocket, ‘‘which we should like 
to have you print. If you will take the 
trouble to read it, you will see what I 
mean.” 

The editor looked it through with a 
perturbed countenance, then appeared to 
be bracing himself for an act of firm- 
ness. 

“Do you expect me to put such an ar- 
ticle as that into my paper?” he asked, 
turning to Rush. 

“We hoped you would. We supposed 
you would wish to be fair to both sides.” 

“Fair—most certainly! But’’—the edit- 
or struck the paper on his desk—‘‘I could 
not print an article like that for any con- 
sideration!” 

“Why not?” 

*““‘Because—obviously—don’t you see? It 
wouldn't do!” 

Rush persisted in wishing to know why 
it wouldn't do. 

“You never had experience with a local 
weekly, or you wouldn’t need to be told,” 


“Excuse me,” said Rush. “I thought 
the business of a newspaper was to lead 
public opinion, and to correct it where it 
was wrong.” 

This was one of the phrases his mother 
had armed him with, and it came in aptly 
here. The editor colored deeply through 
his thick, sallow skin. 

“That is incidental. We publish a 
newspaper mainly for the same reason 
that you make dolls’ carriages.” 

“We try to make good, honest dolls’ 
carriages,’ said Rush, ‘“‘genuine in every 
part. We wouldn’t make any others.” 

The editor coughed, colored still more 
confusedly, glanced once more at the ar- 
ticle, and finally handed it back. 

“I should lose forty subscribers if I 
printed it; and of course you can’t expect 
me to be such a fool. I wish to be fair 
to both sides, as you say; but in this 
matter there is really but one side—that 
of the public interest. Ninety-nine per- 
sons out of every hundred in this com- 
munity wish the dam away, and I am not 
going to swamp my business by opposing 
them. I don’t know anything about you 
and your brothers; I’ve nothing against 
you, personally. But you’re in an unfor- 
tunate position, and you must get out of 
it the best way you can. That’s my can- 
did opinion.” 

“Thank you!” Rush returned the paper 
to his pocket, and was taking leave so 
quietly that the editor followed him to 





the outer door, thinking he saw a chance 
for a little stroke of business. 

“I believe your family is not repre- 
sented in my list of subscribers.” 

“I rather think not!”’ replied Rush with 
a smile. 

“You'll find my columns full of matters 
of local interest, always fresh and timely. 
I should like your subscription.” 

“We'll think of it,’’ said Rush, dryly, 
and withdrew in the midst of the editor’s 
explanation that the Tammoset Times 
and the Dempford Gazette were the same 
paper, and they could have it, under eith- 
er name, at two dollars a year, in ad- 
vance. 

“I’ve kept my temper, and that’s about 
all I have done,’’ thought Rush, as he 
walked away. . 

The editor meanwhile returned to his 
case of type, and resumed work on the 
“fresh and timely” article concerning “‘A 
New Yacht and an Old Nuisance.” 

The Tinkhams made two or three more 
attempts to combat the general prejudice, 
but succeeded only in discovering how 
strong and how widespread it was, and 
how completely men of influence were 
under its control. Politicians and public 
officers were, in fact, as fearful of losing 
places and votes as the editer had been 
of losing subscribers, by seeming to favor 
in any way the cause of the widow and 
her sons. 

Then came a sudden interruption to 
these efforts. A dispatch was received 
announcing the death of Cousin Tom; 
and the boys must attend his funeral. 

“We'll risk the dam for an afternoon,” 
said Mart, ‘‘no matter what happens.” 

The Argonauts had continued so very 
quiet, and the brothers had got the idea 
so firmly fixed in their minds that the 
next attack would be in the night-time, 
that they did not consider the risk very 
great. 

All the family, accordingly, attended 
Tom’s funeral, except the mother, who 
stayed at home on account of her lame- 
ness. 

She afterward had reason to wish that 
she had gone, too. Better have been any- 





————__ 
where that afternoon, she declared, than 
at home without her boys. 
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THE David Bradley Little Jap 
takes the drudgery out’ of 
cultivating. Does better work 
under all conditions because of 
its exclusive pivot axle seat bar 
dodging lever. Most successful 
hillside cultivator made. Ask any 
Little Jap user. Write today for 
our special cultivator proposition, 
which tells about our complete cul- 
tivator line, including the famous 
Bradley Tu-Ro Cultivators, 
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FAIRFIELD 
SIX -"46”" 


$139 


“The Standard of Value and Quality” 


PAIGE Means VALUE 


Paige Leadership, among both four-cylinder and six-cylinder motor cars, is 


due in large measure to Paige Character. 


Paige Character means not only 


the sound reputation of Paige Cars, but also the stability and integrity 
of the Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company. But Paige Value is, perhaps, 


the most distinctive feature of Paige Cars. 


of Paige Value. 


There is Paige Comfort: 


The Paige ‘‘Six- 


There is Paige Power: 


And there are Four Elements 


The Paige-Conti- 


46” is a big, seven-passenger car of 124-inch 
wheel base, roomy, distinguished looking and 
luxurious. Its cantilever spring suspension 
means a marvel of easy riding. Its Gray & 
Davis electrical lighting and starting systems 
offer the highest development of elegant 
motoring. The Paige ‘‘Four-36” in the same 
measure is supreme among “Fours.” 

There is Paige Economy: The Soundness 
of Paige Design, the Excellence of Paige Work- 
manship and Materials mean Economy— 
Economy in Maintenance and Economy in 
Operation. 


nental motor (in the ‘‘Six’’) isa tremendously 
powerful motor of unequaled flexibility. 
There is the Rayfield carburetor for ease and 
perfection of control; the Bosch magneto for 
flawless ignition and the multiple disc cork- 
insert clutch. All these mean the Power of 
the Paige. 


There is Paige Utility: That is Universal 
and that now ic the nation-wide verdict of the 
American people. And surely Paige Value is 
Self-Evident in the Paige “‘Six-46” at $1395, 
and the Paige “Four-36” at $1075. 


Paige-Detroit Motor Car Co., 201 McKinstry Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





Equipment — Rain-vision ventilating 


Four-cylinder long-stroke motor, 4x 5 
inches. Multiple disc clutch with cork 
inserts. Gray & Davis electric system, 
Bosch magneto. Centercontrol. Float- 
ing type rear axle. 116-inch wheel base. 
Silent chain drive. Tires 34”x4". 


said the editor, showing some irritation. 
“My readers wouldn't stand it, and it 
would make a hum about my ears that I 
couldn't stand.” 

“Then you print only what you think 
will please your readers?” said Rush. 

“In one sense, yes,” replied the editor, 
frankly. 


windshield; silk mohair top with en- 
velope; speedometer; one extra de- 
mountablerim;robe rail; license bracket; 
horn; pump; jack; tools and tire repair 
outfit. Trimmings black and 
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POLLED DURHAMS,. 


Polled Durham Bulls 


Six Herd Headers 
Double Standard 


h and Polled blood. Sons and grand. 
sons of Champion of lowa X4739-276430, 


L$. HUNTLEY & SOM, Chariton, lowa 
jALCYON POLLED DURHAMS 


pow for sale—10 bulls and a few cows 

and heifers. Included is an extra good herd bull 

sired DY the grand champion, Roan Hero. Also, 
jan Runner ducks an@ Ba 

chickens for sale. Chiles is 43 miles southwest 

of Kansas City. Call or write. 

¢. J. WOODS, 


IRA CHASE & SONS 


BUCK GROVE, IOWA 
Breeders of Deuble Standard Polled 
purhams and Short-horns. Herd headed by 
the pare Scotch bull, M0402 Beau Victor, 
gsgs2s. Young balls for sale; also few females. 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulis of serviceable ages, also a few fe- 
males. Wecansult you. Address ; 
LLAYON, or J. T. FERGUSON, Laurens, lowa 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 


6000 ANGUS BULLS 


fired by Zara the Great and Ephero, with 
breeding and merit. 
Blackbirds—Ericas—Queen Mothers 
qi other tribes. Also a few females for sale. 
Prices reasonable. 


a. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Hl. 


Aipine Herd of Aberdeen-Angus 


Eight choice young bulls to offer—Black- 
Birds. Blackcaps and Ericag. Seven are by Actor 
Prince, be by the champion sire, Imp. Prince 
Felix of Ballindalloch. One by Imp. Earl Eric of 
Ballindalloch. Straight, square bulls, heavy boned 
and possessing breed character. A number are qual- 
ifed to head pure bred herds. 

For particulars, address 


0.8. STEVENSON, Quimby, Cherokee Co., lowa 


Quietdale Angus 
BULLS AND HEIFERS FOR SALE 


If you are looking for a “Doddy” herd header of 
thoice breeding and individual merit, come and 
make aselection from a dozen good, thick young 
bulls of the Blackbird, Trojan Erica and K. Pride 
families andsired by the superior T. Erica herd bulls, 
Eéale and Egbert. Cows and heifers for sale also. 
Prices reasonable. Cail or write. 
H. J. HESS, Wateriooe, lowa 


POLAND-CHINAS. 


THUIRER’S 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Ihave for sale several late summer and fall gilts 

Thuirer’s Hadley and out of our best 

Dig typesows. This 1s first class stuff. Prices from 
8 © each. For particulars address 


& L THUIRER, Fostoria, lowa 


40 Head of Cholera immune Late Spring 
and Summer 1914 Big Type 


POLAND - CHINA BOARS 


Sired by Black Orange, grand. champion boar of 
State fair, 1914; Big Van, a son of Big Bone, 
2/Glant King, a son of the 1100 pound Long King. 
pigs weigh up to 225 lbs. Price $25 and $30 


Wchiftaken soon. Address 
40 Lake City, Iowa 


gtrong in Scote 





Chiles, Kansas 





























aN WH. FITCH, 
ee 


Tie Poland-Chinas 


Fall pigs, both sexes, f 
‘or 
7 Drivate treaty. x 
it¢ your wants orcome 
and see them. 


MW. P, HANCHER. 


ROLFE, IOWA 
——__ 









et nee 





Smith Bros.’ Immuned 


40—Poland-China Bred Gilts—40 


wayne sired by the best big type boars and bred 
ore 5 Glant, 570 Ib. yearling with 10 inch bone. 
io gilts are the big, roomy kind with quality and 
¥ bone, priced to sell. Also fall pigs. We are 





okingorders for spring 
° eaten ena pigs at half price to move 
Ren. SMITH BROS . R. 2, Lawler, Iowa. 





Mu 
ane FOOT HOGS. 


_MULEFOOT HOGS 


T he early pigs will be ready to ship about May 20th. 





ned are sired by prize winning boars and out of 
champion ra standdaughters of KING CHARLES, 


re th two state fairs. Write now. We will 
= FARGO & MYERS, Redfield, 8. D. 


mille Foot Hogs. Bret srs, and 
Yas. ales. ooking orders for December farrowed 
- C. Alloway, Elsberry, Missouri. 


on LISCELLANEOUS. 


PALA 


Live Stock For Sale 


Ton filly, 3 years old; Clydesdale filly, 3 years 
Beet, foal; roadster mare, 5 years old, chestnut; 
Bhrope nine’ Hereford and Angus cows and heifers; 
Poland-coj 22 Pshire and Oxford rams; Berkshi 














ege. Ames, Iowa. 
Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Additional Field Notes 


LEFEBURE’S BELGIANS AND 
PERCHERONS. 

Henry Lefebure & Sons, Fairfax, Iowa, 
make a special announcement in this is- 
sue concerning the good collection of im- 
ported and home bred stallions and mares 
of the Belgian and Percheron breeds they 
now have for sale. If at all interested, 
do not overlook their announcement, and 
the opportunity they offer at this time. 
This is a reliable firm, and they are un- 
usually weil equipped for the business, 
owning over 1,000 acres of Iowa’s most 
fertile land, with the best improvements, 
and stocked with the best of imported and 
home bred mares. it is worth a trip to 
see this big Iowa pure bred horse breed- 
ing and importing establishment, and also 
to see the good stallions and mares for 

. Messrs. Lefebure made three im- 
portations last year, before the war 
stopped all importations, so buyers are 
able to make an unusually good selection 
here. .Better make your selection now, 
while you can, for when these are gone 
it will be hard to get another such a col- 
lection _together, for the reason that no 


imported. 

and parties going to the farm from there 

should notify Messrs. Lefebure by phone, 

and they will be met at Lefebure Cross- 

ing, on the Interurban. Mention Wal- 

= arol Farmer when writing.—Advertising 
otice. 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR 
SALE. 


G. F. Gruss, of Greenfield, Iowa, offers 
a@ number of good young Scotch Short- 
horn bulls for sale, to which attention is 
called in a new announcement elsewhere 
in this issue. Mr. Gruss bought the Henry 
Funke herd when it was dispersed, and 
the bulls offered are from good Scotch 
cows from the Funke herd, which was a 
select herd of Scotch Short-horns. The 
sire of three of the bulls, Nonpareil Vic- 
tor, is a Funke bred bull, sired by Violet’s 
Nonpareil, while the dam was a Cruick- 
shank Violet daughter of Imp. Merry 
Hampton, and regarded as the best of 
the Merry Hampton cows. The sire of 
Violet’s Nonpareil was the show bull, 
Nonpareil Perfection, for which E. Funke 

aid over $900, and the daughter of Imp. 
ferry Hampton, above referred to, cost 
Mr. Funke $1,000. One of the bulls for 
sale, a red, is by Excelsior, a son of 
Choice Sultan. Mr. Gruss secured Excel- 
sior to follow Nonpareil Victor. He is a 
red, of the short-legged, blocky type. The 
bulls of this good breeding Mr. Gruss is 
offering belong to the Cruickshank Gwen- 
doline, Violet Bud, and Princess Royal 
families, and are of good type and qual- 
ity. Write or visit Mr. Gruss if inter- 
ested in buying.—Advertising Notice. 


HUDSON seaihdvag amy DEALERS IN 
Ww. 


The names of about eighty of the prin- 
cipal Hudson automobile dealers in lowa 
are given in the Hudson advertisement on 
page 680, and the Hudson Motor Car Co., 
of Detroit, Mich., invite Wallaces’ Farmer 
readers to visit these dealers, to get a 
free demonstration of the Hudson Six, 
and to investigate the car in every detail. 
Their object in building the Hudson Light 
Six has been to provide a car that would 
be economical in the use of gasoline, oil 
and tires, and yet which would have am- 
ple power to go anywhere, and give sat- 
isfactory service all the year around. They 
will be glad to give you the names of 
Hudson six-cylinder car users in your vi- 
einity, and to have you talk with them 
with regard to the Hudson car and the 
satisfaction it has given. The _ seven- 
passenger car sells for $1,550, f. 0. b. 
Detroit. The attractive Hudson catalog 
tells all about this car, as well as the Big 
Six, which sells at a higher price, and 
they will be glad to send you the cata- 
log, and to give you a letter of introduc- 
tion to your nearest dealer. The chances 
are that you know this dealer, and they 
want you to call on him, and to look the 
car over and secure a free demonstra- 
tion thereof, as they are satisfied if you 
do, it will prove a most pleasing car to 
you.—Advertising Notice. 


USE GOOD OIL FOR YOUR AUTO. 

It is especially important that the auto- 
mobile owner use good automobile oil. 
While good oil may cost a little more 
than the cheaper kind, yet in the long 
run it is economy to use it. It reduces 
to the minimum the carbonizing of the 
cylinders, and hence wear and tear on 
the car. A carbonized engine soon causes 
trouble. Some interesting figures are 
given with regard to the value of using 
good oil, in the advertisement of the 
Vacuum Oil Co., of Rochester, N. Y., on 
page 638, and the Vacuum Oil Co. would 
like to have you read this advertisement 
carefully if you are an automobile owner, 
or if you are contemplating becoming an 
owner. They reproduce their chart which 
gives practically all of the cars made, 
and their suggestions for the oil which 
should be used in the various cars, and 
the various models. Very interesting lit- 
erature with regard to their automobile 
oil, and also their special oils for tractors. 
can be had by writing the Vacuum Oil 
Co., Rochester, N. Y., and they will deem 
it a favor if you will mention Wallaces’ 
Farmer when corresponding with them.— 
Advertising Notice. 

REO FOUR AND SIX CYLINDER 
AUTOMOBILES. 


A very interesting catalog of Reo four 
and six cylinder automobiles has been 
issued by the Reo Motor Car Co., of Lan- 
sing, Mich., and they would like to place 
a copy of it in the hands of Wallaces’ 
Farmer readers who are interested in 
automobiles. It goes into details with 
regard to the Reo four cylinder car, sell- 
ing at $1,059, the price of this car having 
gradually been reduced, and yet new fea- 
tures have been added each year. It is 
fully equipped with electric lighting and 
starting systems, and it is the result of 
the many years of experience in the man- 
ufacture of automobiies, as is likewise 
the new Reo Six, which selis at the very 
moderate price of $1,385. The record of 
Reo automobiles makes both of these cars 
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You Have Had It In Mind 


Tarkio Champion 
Molasses Feed 


Why the Delay? 


Fattening Cattle, 
Fattening Hogs, 


It's past the experimental stage; 
thousands are using it successfully 
—making money, where many not 
using Tarkio Champion are losing 
money. 

You can’t afford to delay. 

Order a trial shipment today. 


Tarkio Champion Feed Co. 


NOW! 


To Try 


For a Long Time. 


It's the Best Feed for 


Fattening Sheep, 
Breeding Stock . 


Dairy Cows and 
Work Horses. 


561-563-565-567 Live Stock 
Exchange Bldg. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 




















Short-horn Bulls and Heifers At Auction 


MARION, IOWA, APRIL 27, 1915 


Wildwood Farm offers 14 yearling bulls and 26 young cows and heifers, bred or 


with calves at foot, at Farmers’ Feed Barn, April 27th. 


plan to attend. It will pay you. 
W. W. VAUGHN & SON, 


Send for catalogue and 
MARION, IOWA 





worthy of especial attention, as the Reo 
cars, eveer since the single cylinder Reo, 
and you will still find many of the old 
single cylinder cars in commission, have 
made an excellent record. The illustra- 
tion in the page advertisement of the Reo 


-Motor Car Co., on page 639, will give an 


excellent idea of the four cylinder car, 
and the very interesting catalog they have 
issued will give full information with re- 
gard to both cars. The Reo is made in 
one of the most complete automobile 
ants in the country, and yet it is a prob- 
em with the Reo folks to keep up with 
their orders. Those who want to be sure 
of getting early delivery of their Reo car 
should see the Reo dealer, and place their 
order as early as possible. If there is 
not a Reo dealer in your neighborhood, 
drop the Reo Motor Car Co. a letter, and 
the Reo catalog will be promptly mailed, 
and they will also give you a letter of in- 
troduction to the nearest dealer, so that 
you can visit him and secure a free dem- 
onstration of either the Six or the Four.— 
Advertising Notice. . 


AUCTIONEERS. 


Missouri Auction School 


Largest in world. Actual practice given in selling 
all kinds of property, and students furnished set of 
text books free, written by instructors. 

MEXT TERM-OPENS APRIL 5 1915 KANSAS CITY, 

W. B. Carpenter, Pres., 14th and Grand Ave. 
H.S. DUNCAN, CLEARFIELD, IOWA 
Fine Stock Auctioneer. Also instructor ia 
Missouri Auction School, largest and best in tho 
world. Write today forfree catalog or sale dates. 


Learn Auctioneering 


at Worild’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch 
of the business taught in five weeks. Write teday 
for free catalog. 








‘Jones National School of Auctioneering 


CAREY M. JONES, President 
14 N. Sacramento Bivd., Chicago, II. 








L. A. Matern, Wesley, lowa 


Pure Bred Live Stock Auctioneer 


Duroc Jerseys and Short-horns a specialty. Lifetime 
experience in the pure bred business. Write for dates. 





DUROC JERSEYS. 
DEFENDER—HIGH MODEL—EDUCATOR 


REAL DUROCS 


We are booking spring orders for pigs by the great 
champion, High Model; also Educator by Ohio Chief, 
and a son of Defender and Sunkist High Mode}, the 
best junior yearling in Iowa. Sows by Crimson Won- 
der Again, Hieh Model, Model Chief Ii and Edu- 
cator—none better. Get in early. Few fall bears. 


GEO. A. ROMEY, Melvin, lowa 
Duroc Jersey Boars 


10 Fine Summer Boars 10 
15 Medium Sized Gilts 15 
Bred for May and June farrow. 


LL DeYOUNG, Sheldon, lowa 
IMMUNE DUROC BOARS AND SOWS 


for sale. Sows bred for April and May farrow to 
sons of Cherry Chief and Golden Mode] 33d. At 
farmer’s prices. 

ZENEST J. HAWKER, 
Justamere Farm, West Liberty, Iowa 














H. S., W. B. AND J. E. DUNCAN 


AUCTIONEERS 


Clearfield, lowa 


All breeds of pedigreed stock a specialty. 

The past season has been our best. 

Help us make the next still better, and we will 
help you. 


JOHN R. THOMPSON 
Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer 


Am booking dates for fall and winter of 1915 and 
1916. For rates and open dates write me at 
MERRILL, IOWA. 


LIVE STOCK 
. 1: AUCTIONEER 
Marian, lowa 

SHEEP. 


Ewes and Lambs 


| I am offering for sale 400 head of choice western 
ewes, 225 with March and April lambs by side, bal- 
ance to lamb soon. These ewes are 2 years to 4 years 
old, are healthy, have heavy wool, are 
acclimated and are bringing vigorous lambs sired by 
the best registered bucks obtainable. $10.00 a head 
will buy these ewes with the lambs thrown in if 
taken at once. 


W. C. GALLOWAY, ~ mea 
BR. RB. No. 8, Clarinda, Ilewa 
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GAY LAD Gth’s CALVES 


MILLER-WILFORD ABERDEEN-ANGUS SAL 


To be held in the new Sale Pavilion 





quality and of the most popular fainilies. 
among the best of the breed. 


Newton, lowa, Thursday, April 22d 
60 HEAD—20 BULLS; 40 FEMALES—20 CALVES 


A High Class Offering from the Herds of W. J. MILLER, Newton, lowa, 
and M. C. WILFORD, Canton, Minnesota 


We are including in this sale some very strong attractions—cows and heifers with scale and 
They are the kind that grace any herd and rank 
Some 20 of the cows and heifers have young calves at foot; some 
of these are a little thin to bring their value, but the good calves show why, and buyers are 
certain to get bargains—a cow at less than her value and a calf thrown in, 
heifers are bred to show bulls and the calves are mostly sired by show bulls. 

ing includes the young herd bulls, Blackbird King, 3-year-old, a show bull and good sire; also 
Prior’s Best, 2-year-old, used at Ridgelawn with splendid success, and a goo 
bulls—a number of them strong yearlings. 


The cattle are in good breeding condition and of 

good ages for buyers. The most popular families are strongly represented—Prides, Blackbirds, 

Ericas, Queen Mothers, and a few Heatherblooms. 

where you can buy good, useful cattle of this market-topping breed at your own price. 
For catalog address, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 


W. J. MILLER, 


Cattle tuberculin tested. Come to the sale 


SILAS 160, Auctioneer 
P. J. Donohoe sells Angus cattle at Holbrook, lowa, April 21 


—_= 


The cows and 
The bull offer. 


lot of young 


Newton, lowa 

















SHORT.HORNS. 


“SPRUCEMEAD FARM” 
SCOTCH 
Short- horns 


6 splendid yearling bulls for 
sale, 800 to 1200 Ibs. 
10 choice B. T. Poland-China 
fall boars ready to ship. 
Gilts all gone. 
J. A. BENSON 
South Fifth Avenue 
Sheldon, lowa 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


We have bulls to suit every buyer. Priced to sell 
and guaranteed breeders. Kelvindale 2d, a good son 
of Avondale, at head of herd. 


LOVELAND STOCK FARM, 


} ELLE VERNON DAIRY Short-horns— 

Herd bull, Silver Chief, grandson of Rose of Glen- 
side. Herd contains Ruth 3d, 831 Ibs. butter and 15599 
Ibs. milk in 1 yr.; Charlotte B., 706 Ibs. butter and 
15401 Ibs. milk; Dolly (with 2d calf), 592 Ibs. butter 
and 11290 Ibs. milk. Ruth 3d holds the world’s butter 
record of the breed and Charlotte B. the highest 7 yr. 
average. High class bulls from 1 month to 2 years 
old. Residence in town. H. L. COBB & SON, 
Independence, Iowa. 


Walnut Lawn Farm 


offers for sale five bulls of serviceable ages, and a 
few cows and hetfers. Write for particulars or visit. 


JOS. H. DEHNER, Cascade, fa. 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


I have a choice lot of yearling bulls, red and roan, 
in good breeding condition and ready for service; 
sired by Sultan Regular 350515. 

Cc. J. WILKINSON, KR. 2, Colfax, Iowa 


A Roan Scotch Herd Header 


FOR SALE 
calved July 27th, 1913, also 4 red Scotch bulls around 
one year old. 
DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, Iowa 


15 Shert-horn Bulls 15 


Scotch and Scotch topped; sired by Kin 
Nonpareil 347290; from 10 to 20 months old; reds an 
roans in color; right in form and price. Also as 
many heifers. Write or visit us. 

WHITSITT BROS., Pre-emption, Mercer Co., Ill. 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


Seven young bulls to pffersuitable for immediate 
use. All good. straight, Mrifty bulls. We are pricing 
them where it will attract any farmer wanting a 
ull. Address 
IRA CHASE & SON, 

Herd Est. 


SHORTHORNS FOR SALE “s:.% 


5 bulls 18 to 20 months old, and spring calves, a 
number straight Scotch. Also, heifers coming two 
yr. old, bred to grandson of Choice Goods. Bargains. 
Jesse BINFORD & SONS, Liscomb, Ia. 


For Sale—Scottish Baron 387124 


A good red Aug. 2-year-old Cruickshank Queen of 
Beauty. Write for particulars. 
VALLEY VIEW STOCK FARM 
Cc. & C. T. Van Lint, Props.. R.4, Pella, lowa 


Short-horn Bulls—Scotch 


' Reds and roans of best Scotch breeding and good 
enough to head herds. Priced to sell. 


J. 6. WESTROPE, Harian, lowa 


Scotch Herd Headers 


Two good March yearlings, one older—a herd 
header—and extra good calves by the show bull 
Dale Clarion. Write, or come and see them. 
Farm near Avoca. 

H. PRICHARD & SON, 











Mt. Pleasant, lowa 




















Buck Grove, Ia. 














Walnut, Iowa 














10 very high grades. 


and Canada. 


one of the great herds of Iowa. 
especially true this season. 


tagion to your herd. 
You are safe if you buy here, 
Here is your opportunity. 
Buy at Creston April 27th. 
Catalogs ready. Write today. 


A. B. HALL, 





60 Registered Holsteins 60 


AT PUBLIC SALE 
Creston, lowa, April 27th 


Your best chance to buy high class Holsteins at your own price this spring. 
A. B. Hall will disperse his entire herd, consisting of about 44 head of registered stock and 
These last are really pure breds but have no registration papers. 

The entire consignment is young. About 20 have freshened with first calf since January 
Ist. All are richly bred heavy milkers and very high class individuals. 

These cattle are rich in the blood of the most popular and productive strains of this country 
You have your pick of the whole herd. 

S. E. Ross consigns some young stock from his herd which is headed by a son of Johanna 
Colantha Lad, who is a son of Sarcastic Lad and Johanna Colantha. This hérd has won 
honors in the Iowa Dairy Cow Contest and has made some good official records. 

The Beaver Valley Farm will sell some splendidly bred cows, heifers and bulls. This herd 
is headed by Dutchland Colantha Hengerveld Lad, a bull whose 25 half sisters average 25 65 
lbs. butter in seven days, which in itself is sufficient evidence of quality. 


It is seldom one has such an opportunity to buy Holsteins of such great quality. This is 


Every animal tuberculin tested and free from disease. There is no chance of carrying con- 


Beaver Valley has 


Greston, lowa 




















SHORT-HORNS. 


SHORT-HORNS. 





Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


We now have for sale a number of high class 
Scotch bulls of Avondale and Cumberland’s 
Last breeding—roans and reds of good type and qual- 
ity. Also the 2-year-old herd bull, Victor Favorite, 
a thick, red show bull of Cruickshank Flora family. 


Prices very reasonable. 
Call or write. 


WM. SMITH & SONS, West Branch, lowa 


Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


Five good Scotch Short-horn bulls for 
sale—two roans, two reds and one white. 
Prices reasonable. Come and see them. 


FARM ADJGINS TOWN 


6. F. GRUSS, Greenfield, lowa 
BULLS BULLS 


SHORTHORN 


A car load or singly to suit customers. Good ones 
for farmers, ranchmen and breeders, at prices you 
can afford to pay. Write, or come and see them. 


R. E. BALDWIN . . Osceola, lowa. 


Oakdale Scotch Short-horns 


Hopeful Cumberland, a show bull and sire 
of show calves, in service. Stock now for sale in- 
cludes a Scotch show bull—a red, heavy built year- 
ling, sired by Hopeful Cumberland. 


JOS. MILLER & SONS, Granger, Mo. 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


Six extra good Scotch and Scotch topped bulls, 
good enough to head any herd. Write for breeding 


and prices. Address 
Andrew Stewart, Rockwell City, lowa 




















15 Scotch and Scotch Topped Bulls 


and 15 young cows and heifers; reds and 
roans; tuberculin tested. Sired by Anoka Marshall 
278291 and Burwood Duke 308446. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, Rockford, lowa 


10 SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


From 10 to 16 months. Scotch and Scotch topped. 
You will be pleased with these youngsters, and they 
are priced where any farmer can use them. 


HELD BROS., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa 
HEREFORDS. 


Rookwood Herefords 


Have for sale a few good young cows and heifers, 
some with calves at fuot and bred again: also a num- 
ber of extra good bulls. Dismore 2d 364834 in service. 
Call or write. 

A. J. MINISH, 











Hudson, Iowa 


WHITEFORD HEREFORDS 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
ARSIFALS 


THE 
Hugh Whiteford, Guilford, Mo. 


RED POLL. 


Samuelson’s Red Polls 


Special offering of heifers and young cows. Show 
yard material among them. Notone but is high class. 
You cannot find better. Alsoa few desirable young 
bulls. Duroc Jersey sow sale March 5th. 

B. A. SAMUELSON, Kiron, Sac Co., Ia. 














| Pg i pe ~~ FARM now has for sale 11 young 

Red Polled bulls from 8 to 24 months old. 
Two of these from advanced registry cows. Have 
just sold a carload of cows and heifers to Jean Duluth 
Farms to be used in their breeding herd. Could 
spare a few more young heifers. E. E. TRACY & 
SON, Nashua, Iowa. 


10—Red Polled Bulls—10 


In ages 1 year and over, right in form and breed- 
ing; all sired by our herd bull, lly’s Baron. 
Will also part with our herd bull. Write for prices 
or come and see. 

Roger Van Evera, BR. 1, 





Davenport, Ia. 





JERSEYS. 








It’s different with 


The Jersey 


eH The State Dairy In- 
structor ofthe State of 
Maine recently said: 
“One of the mysteri- 
ous things about the 
dairy businessis thata 
man can conduct a dairy all his life, 
losing*money, and yet make a living,’ 
But why run the dairy at a loss or to “make 
aliving’? Why not make money? 
By discarding “‘scrubs”’ and boarders and 
keeping the profitable Jersey the day 
farmer can do much better than merey 
make aliving. Thinkitover. If youwant 
to know what keeping Jerseys means, we 
have a good free book for you. 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB 
324 W. 23d St., New York City 



























We have sold all the heifers and helfer calves 
we had advertised, but still have some 
mature cows, bulls and bull calves 
Any one of which is good enough to head at 
herd, that we are offering very cheap, consider 
the breeding. Come and see them or write 
know we can please you. 


Armagh Jersey Farm, 


HOLSTEINS. wai 


Choice Young Bulls ¢ 
Best Breeding 


The Beaver Walley Farm herd of Hower 
headed by Paul Cornucopia America 2d 62747; ju “ 
sire Dutchland Hengerveld Colantha Lad (average 
dam and sire’s dam 31.57 Ibs.) Herd numbers Soak 
50 head, the very best breeding and blood Mt 
Woung bulls reads for service, fine im 


mals, Address 
BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, lowe 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Forty-two cows and heifers in herd averse om 
20 lbs. A. R. O. Young bulls for sale and a fe nee 
and heifers. We have woes pee for 30 
Correspondence and inspection invitec 
McHKAY BROS., Waterloo, ow 


TAMWORTHS. uw 


Tamworth Fall Pigs 


20 gilts and 15 boars. Four big, husky yearling tort 
just the thing for fall pigs. They are price are desl 

rite your wants with confidence of 4 sau lows 
J. B. MACKOY, Farragut, 


a 
—, 
Tag your stock—best and cheapest means 
i i i H Sheep and Cattle. 
poe he F Diunber stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. — 
F. S. Burch & Co., 155W. Heres St. Ch 


Oskaloosa, lon 


— 
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paTeS CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS. 
and 21—Breeders’ Sale, Galesburg, 


April 20 an yden,. Manager. 

TW W. Vaughn & Son, Marion, 

ig we H. Burge, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
Bay 5 ‘mm, Herkelman, Elwood, Iowa. 
way): i;, J. Thompson and F, E. Jack- 
May. Hurley, 8. D, ; 

ey o6-—Southwest Iowa Breeders’ Asso- 
May «' Shenandoah, Iowa; C. F. Mitch- 

“1. Shenandoah, Iowa, Manger. 

e. Cahill Bros., Rockford, Iowa. 
June ppermill Farm, Wapello, Iowa. 
june j-Maasdam & Wheeler, Fairfield, 
wow {s—ceo. W. Cline, Pilot Mound, Ia. 
et 44--F'rank Pemberton, lowa Falls, Ia. 
ww" »5)—J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 
Oct. 21-E. W. Harmon, Marshalltown, 

lowa- ABERDEEN ANGUS. 

Apr. 21—P.. J. Donohoe, Holbrook, Iowa. 
aoe. 59—\W. J. Miller, Newton, Iowa, and 
uM. C. Wilford, Canton, Minn. Sale at 

Newt lowa. j 
May i—ht. W. Frank, Renwick, Iowa. 
May ii—W. J. Miller, Manager, Newton, 
Tgy 12—Chas._ Escher & Son and 

Escher & Ryan, Botna, Iowa. 

HEREFORDS. 

Mayi9—Warren T? McCray, Kentland, 
- ind 1 

a HOLSTEINS. 


Apr. 27—A. D. Halli, Creston, Iowa. 
JACKS AND JENNETS. 
Apr.19—G. C. Roan, La Plata, Mo. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 


Mar. 3—Sando Bros., Colton, S. D. 











Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
jesue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring elass- 
fication or special position. Our pages begin to go to 
the electrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
an be made after pages are madeup. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be inserted if received 
as late as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


WESTERN ILLINOIS SHORT-HORN 
SALE. 








This sale affords a great oportunity to 
the breeder or farmer who is in need of 
a strictly good young? bull or females. 
It will be held at the fair grounds, Knox- 
ville, Ill, on Wednesday, April 21st, and 
if shipping restrictions are not removed 
by that time, cattle will be held until 
they can be shipped, without expense to 
the purchaser. We again assure our 
readers that this sale is made by a num- 
ber of the best breeders in Illinois, who 
are listing a splendid lot of young cattle 
that will meet .with hearty approval by 
those who will attend the sale. Robert 
Failon is one of the old reliable breeders, 
and consigns twelve head, nine bulls and 
three females. In the list of young bulls 
is found a red February calf by Villager, 
and out of 2 dam by Superbus. He is the 
low-down, thick, beefy sort, with attrac- 
tive style and finish—a real herd header 
rospect. Hie also consigns a roan year- 
ing bull of the Lavender tribe, and sired 
by Village Magnet. This is a_ thick- 
fleshed, level lined bull, with good head 
and good all over. He also consigns an 
attractive white son of Maxwalton Con- 
Queror, and out of a dam by Whitehall 


Comet. In addition he lists the third prize 
oe yearling bull at the Dlinois State 
air last year, Champion, by Maxwalton 
Conqueror. His three females are nicely 


bred,"and sell safe in calf to his great herd 
bull, Maxwalton Conqueror. A. Ryden 
tan always be depended upon to list good 
hort-horns. A very smooth quality bull 





comes from his herd in Landseer, by 
Rosewood iltan, and out of a Lavender 
fam, But an outstanding young herd bull 
Prospect is seen in Oakland Style, by Vil- 
lage Sult and out of the best cow in 
the herd, Clover Blossom Wimple. He 
is very attractive all through and is qual- 
ified to h some good herd. C. T. Nelson 
Consigns 1 good bull in Linwood Jr., sired 
by Pride Linwood, and from an Acan- 
thus da Baron Golddust 3d. He 


is a pre tive herd bull, being nicely 
e way through. Mr. Nelson 
t of listing good cattle, and 
i he has not deviatec from 
this sale. A good, useful, 
of females are consigned 
We add an extract from 
a sound statement oy Mr. 
should have great weight 
eeders: ‘I have spent over 
my life among the Short- 
! have viewed the business 
different angles during that 
now that the men that have 
cattle in a natural and 
‘ner have made money at 
and there never was a more 
than the present to en- 
breeding of good cattle, as 
gent feeder and farmer real- 
before, that good breeding 
‘sential thing in cattle feed- 
A. J. Ryden, Abingdon, [I11., 
‘ £.—Advetrising Notice. 
THE MILLER-WILFORD ANGUS SALE, 
NEXT WEEK, 
Ane. 


dpe eders and farmers_interest- 
~ popular market topping breed 


| 








Offe; s ould keep in mind the big 
New, ©. \vell-bred Angus to be sold at 
the a. 1, next Thursday, April 22d, 
head . ving the Donohoe sale. Sixty 
bulls ‘ vertised for this sale, twenty 
and heir. 1 Lt females. Half the. cows 
them .. = have calves at foot, making 
tie «  “ially good business proposi- 
Mi nn vers, as they will get a calf 
te-bred ; i, and most of the cows are 
Calve ’ Show bulls and sires of show 


number are bred to Gay Lad 


6th, a prize winner all around for Mr. Mil- 
ler, and a splendid breeder. The illus- 
tration in the announcement shows a 
group of his get. Mr. Miller has won a 
good share of the prizes at leading state 
fairs and stock shows for years, includ- 
ing a share of the championships in the 
breed shows. He has also done his share 
in keeping up the good reputation of the 
Angus for prize winning steers. As stated 
last week, two of the Miller herd bulls 
are listed in this offering, both young and 
of popular breeding. The M. C. Wilford 
consignment is very select, and includes 
cows that rank with the best, being large 
and smooth, and of the best breeding. 
They belong to the Erica, Pride and 
Queen Mother families, and are mostly 
sired by the Blackbird bull, Banner Boy 
E., a grandson of Imp. Prince Ito and 
Imp. Elflock. One of the heifers by this 
sire has for dam the Erica cow, Etoria, by 
Earl Eric of Bailindalloch. Another of 
the same family is sired by Proud Lad- 
die T., and the dam is a. daughter of 
Leader of Dalmeny. Another was sired 
by Elgin Eric, an Erica son of Karl Eric 
of Ballindalloch. The dam of this cow is 
Harmony Pride, a Pride, sired by a son 
of the noted Gay Lad. Mr. Wilford in- 
cludes an Erica bull and a Pride bull, one 
a yearling and the other just turned two, 
and both sired by Banner Boy E. This is 
a splendid offering, and will please breed- 
ers. With zrass here, and a hay crop in 
sight, it looks like a good time to buy. 
Do not miss it. The catalog is not yet 
at hand, but undoubtedly is out, and 
should be in the hands of those interested 
in buying. Write for it, to W. J. Miller, 
Newton, Iowa, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer, and remember the time and the 
place, April 22, at Newton, Iowa, thirty- 
five miles east of Des Moines.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


THE DONOHOE ANGUS SALE, NEXT 
WEEK. 


On April 21st, Wednesday of next week, 
will occur the next annual sale to be held 
by P. J. Donohoe, of Holbrook, Iowa, to 
which breeders are looking forward with 
considerable interest, because of the high 
character of the offering. The sale will 
be held in the sale pavilion on Mr. Dono- 
hoe’s noted Brookside Farm, adjoining 
Holbrook, a place famous for good Angus 
cattle. The offering is large, numbering 
around sixty head, over twenty of which 
are bulls, and including the two noted 
herd bulls, Black Ensign and Black King 
of Homedale 2d, also the splendid show 
yearling, Black Edward D., and other 
good young bulls of the most popular 
breeding. Those who have sent to Mr. 
Donohoe for the sale catalog, and have 
studied the pedigrees, must be very favor- 
ably impressed with the rich breeding of 
the offering. All belong to the most pop- 
ular families, over thirty being Black- 
birds, around twenty Trojan Ericas, and 
the rest Prides. The offering is especially 
strong in the blood of the old champion, 
Black Woodlawn, the blood that has pro- 
duced most of the champions the past 
decade or longer. ‘Almost half the offer- 
ing is sired by sons of Black Woodlawn, 
including a daughter of the grand cham- 
pion, Erwin C., while most of the cows 
and heifers are bred to the Trojan Erica 
bull, Black Ensign, highest priced son of 
Black Woodlawn, or to the show bull, 
Black Edward D., a grandson of Black 
Woodlawn, on the sire’s side, and of Imp. 
Edward R. on the side of the dam, which 
is a richly bred Blackbird. Black Edward 
D. also carries a cross of Prince Ito, Lord 
Woodlawn and Blackbird Hero. Remem- 
ber that this bull is included in the sale, 
and is a show yearling that should be in 
this year’s shows. Also keep in mind 


_ tested, 





Black Ensign as No. 1 of the sale. His 
dam is a $1,000 daughter. of the world’s 
fair champion, Western Star. Black En- 
sign is a six-year-old, and is right in his 
prime. Black King of Homedale 2d, ju- 
nior champion at the International in 
1907, also goes in this sale. The rest of 
the bulls are yearlings, or around a year 
old, and most of the best are by sons of 
Black Woodlawn. Most of them, too, be- 
long to the Blackbird family. One of the 
youngest has for dam the top cow in the 
Caldwell sale, and he is a very thick, 
promising calf. The cows and heifers in- 
clude a_ long list of special attractions 
that will interest discriminating buyers, 
some of which were mentioned last week. 
Some twenty have calves at foet, and 
others are bred to the good bulls men- 
tioned. Trains will be met sale day at 
Parnell, on the Milwaukee railroad. See 
announcement, ‘and try and be at the 
sale. Kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing for the catalog.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 

ABERDEEN ANGUS ANNUAL SPRING 

BULL SALES. 

On April 27th,°at St. Joseph, Mo., and 
April 2t8h, at South Omaha, Neb., the 
American Aberdeen Angus Breeders’ As- 
sociation’s spring sales will be held. 
Nearly 150 bulls have been selected from 
the best herds of the country in the free 
area. Messrs. Escher & Ryan have se- 
lected from their last year’s crop nearly 
100 bulls, a dozen top-notchers that are 
teeming with the same blood as the fa- 
mous grand champion carloads of steers 
they won with-at the last International 
show. The names of the folowing con- 
signors should convince anyone in need 
of a bull or bulls that there will be bulls 
from a point of individuality, breeding 
and price, that will please the veteran 


breeder, farmer, and rangeman in every 
particular. The consignors are as _ fol- 
lows: J. S. Athen, C. H. & J. E. Bau- 


man, E. A. Cobb & Son, Escher & Dal- 
gety, Escher & Ryan, I. P. Hallock, Jos. 
F. Miller & Sons, W. M. .Murphy, J. W. 
Norton, J. A. Record, P. W. Ryan, Wm. 
H. Smith, Thomas Tyner & Sons, J. M. 
Tudor & Son, M. B. Walker, Jos. Krotz, 
D. K. Robertson & Son, C. 7, Tipton, W. 
A. Holt, Hadley Bros., William Palmer, 
Philip Keller, P. J.. McMahan, H. H. 
Brown, L. R. Falk, McLachlan Bros., J. 
W. Hanna, W. C, White, and E. A. Mont- 
gomery. The breeders and the associa- 
tion do not expect profitable prices this 
year, but they are prepared to sell the 
bulls even if they do not bring more than 
a beef price. Prospective bull buyers can 
attend these association sales with abso- 
lute confidence. They will be dealt with 
squarely, and get good value for their 
money. Everything will be sold, if it 
does not bring more than a beef price. 
The association’s paramount object is to 
create central bull trading points re- 
gardiess of expense. The breeders who 
have consigned these bulls are prepared 
to sell them at farmers’ prices. If a 
glance at he catalog does not reveal and 
convince anyone the offering consists of 
more useful and richly bred bulls than 
have ever been catalogued by any indi- 
vidual breeder or combination of breed- 
ers in America in the past, a trip to 
either or both sales will. Come and in- 
spect and examine the bulls. Only healthy 
bulls will be offered. Every bull will be 
and wlil be ready to go to any 
state or Canada. In connection with the 
sales, prizes will be offered for the best 
bulls. Everyone interested in the award- 
ing of the premiums should arrange to 
be on hand at 10 a. m. the day of the 
sale. The prize bulls will be sold ac- 
cording to their awards. It is to be hoped 





every breeder, farmer and rangeman in 
need of a bull or bulls will arrange to be 
present and reciprocate toward the loyal- 
ty and liberality of the American Aber- 
deen Angus Breeders’ Association. Un- 
doubtedly there will be many bargains; 
thus, everyone in need of a bull or bulls 
should arrange to attend these sales. For 
catalogs and further information, ad- 
dress, Charles Gray, 817 Exchange Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.—Advertising Notice. 
FRANKS’ ANGUS SALE. 

Mr. RR.’ W. Franks, of Renwick, Iowa, 
will offer fifty head of Aberdeen Angus 
from his select herd of registered cattle, 
May 4th. Fourteen are bulls, eight of 
which are of strong, serviceable ages. 
They are a very compact lot of deep- 
bodied, short-legged fellows, well bred 
and in excellent thrift. The Franks herd 
is noted for having at its head one of 
the very best and largest bulls for his age 
doing service at this time. The bull in 
question is Bromo; the bull Mr. Franks 
paid $1,130 for.as a yearling. Bromo was 
undefeated in his class at Des Moines, 
and the following year was a winner at 
the International. 
est sons of Imp. Earl Eric. His dam 
was Ione Blackwood, the largest cow in 
the noted Longbranch herd. goodly 
number of Bromo calves have now put in 
their appearance... The character and 
make-up of these youngsters are indeed 
pleasing. In short, Mr. Franks is so well 
pleased with them that Bromo is not for 
sale at any reasonable price. Around a 
dozen cows sell with calves by their side 
by Bromo, which indicate their worth, 
and the same number sell bred to him. 
Besides these, there are five or six heif- 
ers and a bull or two that sell in single 
lots, by this grand young bull. It is an 
old saying that. few breeders who. have 
become famous but what can trace their 


success direct to some one great bull. 
There is good reason to believe that 
Bromo is laying a foundation that is 


destined to make prominent the name of 
R. W. Franks. We wish to lay special 
stress on that portion of the offering that 
has any connection with Bromo. Come 
out to Renwick May 4th, and pass judg- 
ment on him and his get. Ask*Mr. Franks 
for a catalog at ance. Further particulars 
will be given next week. Read the ad- 
vertisement.—Advertising Notice. 


ROAN’S JACK SALE, APRIL 19TH. 


Our readers are again reminded of the 
good offering of big three and four-year- 
old jacks to be sold by G. C. Roan, of 
La Plata, Mo., next Monday, April 19th. 
This is the last opportunity advertised to 
buy jacks at public auction, and being 
late in the season, there are likely to be 
bargains for the buyers. Mr. Roan has 
built up a _ good reputation for square 
dealing, and the class of jacks that sire 
the big Missouri mules, for which the 
state is famous. He is selling this kind 
next Monday, at his farm, adoining La 
Plata, Mo. See announcement elsewhere 
in this issue.—Advertising Notice. 

HEREFORD BREEDERS ORGANIZE. 


Hereford cattle breeders of the north- 
west Missouri district met at Savannah 
the evening of April 6th, before their 
sale at that place, and organized an as- 
sociation for mutual benefit in marketing 
their surplus stock, and promoting the 
growing of Hereford cattle. The officers 
elected were Jesse Engle, Sheridan, Mo., 
president; V. H. Sanders, Sheridan, secre- 
tary-treasurer; and H. D. Cornish, Os- 
ng, Mo.; Wm. Hutcheon, Bolckow, Mo., 


and F. Wilson, Burlington Junction, 
Mo., executive committee.—Advertising 
Notice. 























FAIRFAX, 


Lefebure’s Belgians and Percherons 


LINN CO., IOWA 














We have the best and largest col- 
fection of imported and home bred 
stallions and mares to be found any- 
where on earth. 

1 30 BELGIAN AND PERCHERON 1 30 
Stallions and Mares 

We have a grand collection of im- 

ported Belgian stallions—bays, roans 


and serrels—weighing from 2000 to 
2200 Ibs., all sound and of the very 
best quality. Our home bred stallions 
coming three weigh from 1800-2030. 

Our Percheron stallions are great, 
large dapple greys, four to six years 
old, sound, weighing a.ton and over, 
and with as much bone, quality anu 
style as can be found in any of the 
state fair show rings. 


Our collection of Belgian and Per- 
cheron stallions has no equal. 


Come and see a larc collection of 
honest horses offered at honest prices. 

Competition in prices and quality 
defied. 


Eight miles southwest of Cedar 
Rapids. Interurban car every hour, 











Imported by H. LEFEBURE, Fairfax, 'a. 








H. LEFEBURE & SONS, 


FAIRFAX, 




















He is one of the larg-- 
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Western Illinois Breeders’ Sale 


SCOTCH SHORT-HORN CATTLE 





Knoxville, Illinois, Wednesday, April 21, 1915 





50-HEAD—-50 





25 BULLS 
25 FEMALES 








Strictly High Class Specimens of the Breed 


IN GOOD CONDITION 











Sultan’s Best, Juno’s Royal, and others. 


A. J. RYDEN, Mgr., 





Consigned by the best breeders of the state, viz: A. J. Ryden, Robt. Failon, Wm. 
Kreigh & Son, Chas. T. Nelson, H. G. Bowers and C. N. Demick & Son, listing the pro- 
duce of such noted sires as Avondale, Silverdale, Woodland Sultan, Village Sultan, 
The best of Scotch tribes represented. A 
great opportunity to secure herd headers or females for foundation stock. Bar- 
gains are in store for those who will attend the sale. Knoxville is five miles east of 
Galesburg on the Burlington and has hourly service by trolley to Galesburg. If you are 
needing a choice young bull or a few females, write for the catalog. Address 


CAREY M. JONES, 
Auctioneer 





ABINGDON, ILL. 

















THE WORTH OF 


Aberdeen-Angus 


is exemplified in the 50 HEAD we will 
sell at our farm near 


Renwick, lowa, Tuesday, May 4 








HE get of BROMO, the dozen cows that sell with 
BROMO calves at foot and the 15 cows that sell 
bred to BROMO will feature the sale. BROMO 

is without question one of the greatest Aberdeen- 
Angus bulls living. He was an easy winner of first 
at Des Moines and won at the International a year 
later. He carries his 2100 lbs. of weight in ideal 
form. Fourteen bulls of the real market-topping 
type are listed. Every cow is a regular breeder and 
full of bloom. They are by such famous sires as 
Black King of Woodlawn, Imp. Kanamura of Ball- 
indalioch, Imp. Eurotas of: Finlarig, Earl of Botna, 
Zaire 15th, Imp. Earl Eric of Ballindalloch, Glenfoil 
Thickset 2d, Coquette’s Eliminator and others—and 
they are mostly of the Blackbird, Erica, Pride and 
Heatherbloom families. A few representatives of 
the noted Kensington K. Prides are included. Some 
of the cows have bull calves at foot by BROMO that 
are show calves. If looking for some of the best stuff 
to be sold this year, come out and see this offering. 
Ask for the catalog. 








Address, Mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer, 


R. W. FRANKS, Renwick, lowa 


Auctioneers: SILAS IGO, L. A. MATERN 




















BROOKSIDE | 
Aberdeen- Angus Sale 


To he held in the sale pavilion at Brookside Farm, adjoining 


Holbrook, lowa Gounty, lowa, 
Wednesday, April 21 











60 READ 60 HEAD 
20With Calves 33 Blackbirds 
23 Bulls 19 Ericas 
37 Females 8 Prides 
60 HEAD 60 HEAD 

















No better bred offering will be sold this season, and individually the cattle 
are as good as Brookside Herd affords. I do not believe I have ever sold a more 
desirable lot of cows and heifers than I am putting into this sale, while the large 
number of choicely bred bulls will give breeders and farmers a good opportunity 
to select herd headers. The two noted herd bulls, Black Ensign and Black King 
of Homedale 2d, are included. The former is a top son of the old champion, 
Black Woodlawn, and his dam is Ellore, one of the best daughters of the cham- 
pion Western Star. Black King of Homedale 2d is an Internationa! junior 
champion, sired by Black King of Woodlawn. The show yearling, Black E4- 





ward, should be in this year’s shows, as he is in fine shape for a winner. His 
sire is ason of Black Woodlawn, out of a Prince Ito dam, and hisdam isa Black- 
bird daughter of Imp. Edward R. Other good young bulls of choicest |reeding 
make this a great bull offering. The female offering is especially good and use 





ful. They include daughters of Black Woodlawn and his noted sons—Erwin@., 
Morning Star 2d, Black Ensign; also top daughters of Prince Ito 2d, Eq! 
Black Monarch of Emerson, Imp. Eston of Eshot, Imp. Earl Eric of Ballindal- 
loch and other noted sires. All belong to the most popular families and are 
backed by prize winning blood lines that have been producing champions. The 
cows are bred tosuperior bulls, and some twenty will have calves at foot sa‘e day. 

Come and spend the day with us. Take the train to Parnell, on tue Mil- 
waukee railway, half way between Cedar Rapids and Ottumwa. 

Write for the sale catalog. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


FRED REPPERT and W. H. COOPER, Auct. P. J. DONOHOE, Holbrook, lowa 


Attention is called to the Miller-Wilford Angus sale at Newton, April 22d. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 








American Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’ Association 
Annual Spring Bull Sales 


UNION STOCK YARDS UNION STOCK YARDS 
ST. JOSEPH, M0., TUESDAY, APRIL 27, 1915 | SOUTH OMAHA, NEB., WEDNESDAY, APRIL 28 


Judging begins at 10 o’clock. Sale begins prompfly at { o’clock Judging begins at 10 o’clock.. Sale begins promptly at | o'clock 


50 ABERBEEN-ANGUS BULLS 75 ABERDEEN-ANGUS BULLS 
(25 ABERDEEN-ANGUS BULLS to be sold at South Omaha and St. Joseph in one week—125 matured bulls, 2-year-olds and yearlings—125 


Parties in the market for bulls should bear in mind that they have the leading breeders and the American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association behind the 
bulls that will be offered. There are listed Blackbirds, Trojan-Ericas, Prides, Queen Mothers, Barbaras and top-notch representatives of all the other leading fami- 
lies. The Association has made a systematic inventory of all bulls fit for service in the country and has cataloged every bull that is old enough and has merit worthy 
of use. These sales will be the only Association sales this season; thus, breeders, farmers ed demmeouans in need of a bull or bulls should arrange to attend. The 
Association’ s paramount. object is to create central bull trading points, regardless of expense. The breeders who have consigned these bulls are prepared to sell them 
at farmers’ prices. Don’t forget, cattlemen and breeders, the Aberdeen-Angus is the greatest beef breed in the world. ‘This has been demonstrated at the Inter- 
national, Chicago—the greatest stock show of the world. Out of a possible 14 prizes for single steers, the Aberdeen-Angus have won 10 grand championships and 
S$ reserves. In the fat carloads they have won 11 times out of a possible 14, and out of 14 grand championships for carcass they have won 13 times. : é 

Anyone unable to attend these sales should arrange with his commission firm to secure his needs. Bids sent to CHARLES GRAY, Secretary, will receive 
careful and personal attention. For further information and catalogs, address 


CHARLES GRAY, Secretary and Sales Manager, 817 Exchange Avenue, CHICAGO 



































HORSES. HOBNES. 





“~—s 


| Holbert Horse Importing Co. ||| Mammoth Jacks at Auction 


At Clover Leaf Valley Jack Farm, Adjoining 


Percherons, Belgians, Shires la Plata Mo., Monday, April 19 


Also German Coachers and 
English Hackneys 


Our early 1914 importations are in our 
stables at Greeley. 

If you want astrictly first class imported 
or home bred Percheron, Belgian or Shire, 
we can show you the kind you are look- 
ing for. 

Send 15 cents in stamps for our 1914 
catalogue or same amount for our beauti- 
ful six-colored lithograph. 

No business done on Sunday. 


A. 8. HOLBERT, Prop., Greeley, ja. 










































20 High Class Registered Mo. Jacks, the kind That Sire 
the Big Missouri Mule, for Which Missouri is Famous 


Owing to the storm and snow blockade that kept buyers 
from my other sale, lam now offering an extra good bunch 
of three and four-year-old jacks. Every jack in this sale 
will be good enough to go into any country and demand a 
top price for his service. I have jacks on my farm standing 
for public service that bring mein over $900 per season, and 
I will say right here that I don’t think a farmer can put his 
money into any other animal that will pay every dollar of 
his cost back the first year, and be ready to do the 
same thing year after year. I am satisfied you can 
find here what you want in size, breeding and qual- 
ity, all backed by as good guarantee as can be given. 
If you want toowna good jack write for the sale 
catalog, and come to the sale. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


G. €. ROAN, La Plata, Missouri 
COL. P. M. GROSS, Auctioneer 
The War Has Stopped the importing of 


PERCHERON FARM where pride is taken in good horses. 


al 
One of the very few really large farm herds of registered Perch- 
4 and & mn erons in the world. I have 4 and 5-year-old stallions actually weighing 
2200 and 2300 .bs.; at preg 2s and yearlings oS right up there 
. too—a farm covered with them. A nice place to do business is right 
and has given the corn belt farmer and breeder of registered draft horses his greatest opportunity. where the genuine good ones grow. Fast trains all directions. 4 ny sii 
My barns were filled early with high class stallions and mares, and can sell at reasonable prices. It FRED CHANDLER, R. 7, CHARITON. IOWA “ 
is _ —y~ opportunity while they last. Call or write, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. . 
aro in town, 

EJ IMPORTED BELGIANS H 

_ J. HEISEL, Fremont, Mahaska County, lowa Aisles caddatan at aaa hn Percheron Stallions 
lions to offer, coming two, 

three, four and five years 
old this spring. All im- of My Own Breeding 


70 miles southeast of Des Moines, 290 south of Minneapolis, 91 west of Burlington, 180 west of 
ported as colts. Guaran- 


Peoria, 216 east of Omaha. 

teed 60 per cent foal get- Two years old and over. Weights from 1600 to 1900 
ters. All ton horses or pounds. Three will weigh 1900 Ibs. and over. All are 
heavier, with quality. black. and absolutely sound. Priced to make 
Write your wants. quick sale. Address 


R. F. FRENCH 
Independence, sowa | L. L, GOREHAM, Odeboil, lowa 


...ERCHERONS AND SHIRES | | STALLION FOR SALE| Twenty HEAD OF SHETLANDS 







































































R. WILKINSON & SONS, MITCHELLVILLE, IA. 


(ij miles east of Des Moines, on electric Hine and Rock Island Railway) 
Breeders and importers of 

















= qual Mares = — one > go Sone a 4 — ee in foal. a stallions are =The undersigned will sell 20 Shetland ponies, con- 
ae 8 grays. me and see what we have. You wi pleased. ices reasonable. Farm near town. i iz P sisting of 15 mares, in age from yearlings to twelve 
Write as ve , oO d Clydesdale three-year-old, coming four; Z 
it as above, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. ann ae ae ative in a paid Sade hea years old; good Individuals, aM sizes and colors; 
as knees; weight 1600, with state certificate of sound- | three stallions, two geldings. Write your wants. 
. HAVE just shipped in a car o 4 : ness, and a sure breeder. Extra big bone good feet | A few Collies on hand- 
big TENNESSEE JACKS and a car and lots of style. Will sell right if taken at once. J. C. THOMPSON, Jamaica, lowa 


of KENTUCKY JACKS. I have the best 
lot of big, heavy boned Mammoth jacks 
that you can find. Will take stallions in 
trade. You never saw sO many good jacks 
together in your life. Come and see them. 
It will do you good. 
W. LL. De Clow, Prep’r 
CEDAR RAPIDS JACK FARM 
Cedar Rapids, 


SHIRE, BELGIAN AND PERCHERON STALLIONS 


record and history of herd. 
Percheron mares in foal. Priced to moved them—if not st our price, perhaps at yours. H. LEFEBURE & SON, — Fairfax, lowa 


eae enhvne han tenia Eight miles west of Cedar Rapids. HARRY Tt CRANGELL, Cass City, Mich. 
E. P. HAMILTON & SONS, GARDEN GROVE, IOWA ale Stallions CHESTER WHITES 


Pore h : imported and Rome Brea Se ett en os 
s s e ° Oo ° 

ercheroa Stallions | Percheron and Belgian FOR SALE pe 
Hine 2% 4 ow and I am otiering a number of high class GEO. BOEBST. Hampton, lowa 





E. A. THOMPSON, Terril, lowa CHESTER WHITES. 


Lefebures’ Belgians | ©. |. C. and Chester White 


Largest Collection on Earth Hogs For Saie 
Over 180 bead on hand. Twoim- All ages; bred gilts, service males, fall pigs either 
portations received im 1914, before sex. Special prices on trios not akin. We have 400 
declaration of war. Also some to pick frem and they are all bred from prize win- 
choice Percherons, 1 to 5 years old. ning stock on both sides. More prize winning biood 
A numberof home bred stallions. than any other berd in the country. We ship C. 0. 
Write for catalog and circulars. | D-. sudject to your inspection. Write for show 
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: ranging in age AND CHESTER WHITE boars 
luding Baron's Pride, Timels futurity winner, also While the war bas Sag Py ot ee years price them sell 0. L C. and aU ages. Profific. large 
2 °o an@ Asnertean bred class, and his sire, | eron and Belgian horses, | have on band 2 gumber of 24 Will » ph bk Ey Ey ~ 7. 
een iuls, 8 2310 Ib. 4-year-old. Prize winning 4 tops from one of the best importations of these two . = Bison Marengo, i 2) 
Potted Durham Cattie, both sexes. | preeds that was made last season. About head in all Ve 5 : BOARS, bred gilts and tried 
LEEMON STOCK F with more size and bone than usual. Come and see. « te. \’. sows. Quality and large litters. Spe- 
—" ARM, Hoopeston, Iinols | wm. A. HALE, Anamosa, Iowa LW DE STALLION.First and champton of th cial prices. C. E. BEATY, Astoria, Hi. 











WwW ; /Des Moines show. His breeding, rich; age, ing zs = 
yhen answering advertisements, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. three; weight, 1800. H. Lefebure & Sons, Fairfax, Is. | Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Ask Phelps to Explain 
How He Will Make ar 


H. C. Phelps 
President 


Get the Book 


Your name on a post card will 
bring it postpaid. The most beau- 
tiful carriage book ever printed. In 
it there are 200 illustrations and the 
kind of exact information about 
buggy building that will make you 
a better buyer, no matter whether 
you send to Phelps or not. Walk 
through 20 Big Stores and you 
will not find in all of them 
rolled. together as many styles as 
I show you in this one big book. 


Free Harness 
Catalog Also 


Sent right along with the buggy 
book. Both Free. Both sent to 
vou postpaid if you just send your 
name and_address on a card to 


H. C. Phelps, Pres. 


The Ohio Carriage Mig. Co. 


Station 84 


Columbus, Ohio 





mm Your Buggy 


Get My 1915 


Free Book 


ere 
% \u ier 


FTER building Split Hickory 
Vehicles forfifteen years and firmly 
establishing the largest business 
of its kind in the world, I have a new, 
better proposition for vehicle users. By 
my new 5% planI am able to quote you 
the lowest prices you have ever seen. 


Let the book tell you how and why. 


f 
4 
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Hickory 





— 


{( 


Vehicles Ce 


are rolling over every road in America— 
200,000 of them in use. My big factory is now 
better equipped than ever. I have bought vast 
quantities of raw materials at before-the-war 
prices, and best of all, I have worked out my 
big new 5% plan to save money for you. 


Remember that Split Hickory Vehicles are 
made of selected, second growth hickory— 
split, not sawed. Every process of manufac- 
ture is watched by Phelps. To every buyer 
he holds himself personally responsible. 


Let me save you the profit that goes to 
others when you buy other high grade ve- 
hicles. You can’t afford not to have the 
best, but you don’t want to waste money. 
[’ll give you a 2 Years’ Guarantee and 
I’ll prove the quality of your purchase 
before you risk a cent. 

Think this over. It don’t make any 
difference where you are or how rough 
and hard your roads. I’ll send the 
vehicle to you and then I’ll let you 
decide. 

I won’t send any smooth talking 
salesman to bother you. 


Try Any of My 150 
Different Styles on 
Your Own Roads 


—Free— A 


Then if you aren’t satisfied, you . 
are not out one cent. ‘ I’ll take 
the buggy off your: hands, and 
I’ll pay the freight both ways. 


-__ My New Catalog siisyc Sine 


TG yw SA 


My 


The offer I have been waiting to 
make ever since I began to manu- 
facture vehicles. 


I want you to know the story. I 
want you to read and understand 
how my 5% plan will save you 
more money than any plan ever 


Spl it F conceived. 


The story is in the book, and | 
want you to write for it. 
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New Plan 
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H. C. Phelps 
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